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WHIRLWINDS AND WATERSPOUTS. 


WHIRLWINDS and waterspouts are inter- 
esting subjects to read and write about, but 
theyre not pleasant things to encounter, 
as some sailors and landsmen can testify, if 
called upon. We have seen a ship’s crew 
thrown into a state of considerable excite- 
ment and alarm at the appearance of half a 
dozen or more waterspouts, all approaching 
the vessel from various directions, reeling 
and whirling like drunken giants on a spree. 

Some years since we were homeward 
bound, in a New York barque, and while 
crossing the China Sea, a few days out of 
Manilla, were awakened one morning by 
the master of the vessel. 

“Cume on deck,” he said, “ and I'll show 
you arare sight, such as but few » wit- 
ness in a lifetime.” i 


We followed the master to the deck, and 
did witness a sight that was grand and ter- 
ribly magnificent. Ahead, astern, off each 
beam, each quarter, were surging, foaming 
waterspouts, some of them tearing along at 
a rapid rate, stirring the sea into a foam, 
and leaving a wake like a steamship, while 
others were quietly and gracefully waltzing, 
dancing towards each other, bowing and 
then retiring, as though fearful of a collision 
and a grand crash. j 

“If one of those should collide with the 
vessel, what would be the result ?” we asked 
of the master, who was regafding the mon- 
sters with distrust and fear. 

“ Well, there’d be an awful smash, and 
down we should go.” 

“ And is there no way to avoid them ?” 

“Not in this calm. You see there aint 
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wind enough to fill the topsails, so what can 
we do? If we had some six-pound barkers 
we might hammer away at ’em in case they 
come too near; but we aint got the guns, and 
80 must stand it.” 

Thank fortune, the waterspouts started off 
on a track that separated them from our ves- 
sel, and in a short time had disappeared, sink- 


ing down to rest with a crash, or else whirl- ° 


ing on to terrify some other mariners, just as 
we had been terrified. 

But let us leave personal adventures, and 
confine ourselves to science. In the first 
place, the precise origin of waterspouts, al- 
though still a subject of some discussion, and 
depending for its solution upon a greater 
knowledge of the principles and phenomena 


of electricity than we at present possess, may 
yet be correctly and sufficiently accounted for 
to the general reader by the statement of a 
few facts. 

In calm weather, it may often be observed 
that particles of dust are carried by the wind 
with a whirling motion into the air. Little 
eddies of dust are frequently thus formed on 
the pavements of our streets. A stronger 
wind will take up leaves and straw, and carry 
them whirlifg round in the same manner. 
Here is at work the very force which, ona 
larger scale, produces the phenomena known 
as land and water spouts. <A violent wind of 
the nature we have described is called a 
whirlwind, and will occasionally rage with 
great fury round a particular spot, taking up 
trees by the roots, and even overthrowing 


buildings in its course, like the whirlwind in 
Illinois tast summer. Bruce, the African 
traveller, mentions having seen in the desert 
the singular phenomenon of moving columns 
of sand, which were no doubt produced by 
the operation of whirlwinds at some distance 
from the traveller’s path. So partial is the 
course frequently taken by a whirlwind, that 
a comparatively narrow strip of land will be 
almost devastated, while the ground immedi- 
ately adjoining may remain uninjured. This 
often happens in this country. In this way 
the movement of a whirlwind through a forest 
has been known to leave a long and narrow 
track, the trees on each side being apparently 
untouched, 

In the deserts of Africa whirlwinds have 
occasionally been known to swallow up entire 
caravans in their vortex, burying men and 
camels in one vast sandy tomb. A modern 
traveller, who came in contact with a whirl- 
wind ot less power, relates that “a large pillar 
of sand crossed our camp, overset all the seats, 
and whirling us about like straws, threw us 
one upon the other in the utmost confusion. 
We knew not where we were, and could not 
distinguish anything at the distance of a foot. 
The sand wrapped us in darkness like a fog, 
and the sky and the earth seemed confounded 
and blended in one. Whilst this frightful 
tempest lasted, we remained stretched on the 
ground motionless, dying of thirst, and butfet- . 
ed by the wind. We suffered nothing, how- 
ever, from the sun, whose disc, almost con- 
cealed by the clouds of sand, appeared dim 
and deprived of its rays.” 

Waterspouts are formed in much the same 
way by these whirlwinds, or hurricanes, at 
sea. -They are generally believed to be caused 
by the struggle of two strong and adverse 
winds, coming from opposite directions, and 
meeting in the upper regions of the air. The 
strife for mastery causes each current, in the 
effort to pass the other, to be whirled round 
and round, drawing the adjacent cloud or 
water in its movement. The appearance of a 

waterspout is frequently accompanied by 
flashes of lightning, and occasionally by a 
sulphurous smell, which indicates the activity 
of electricity in the air. The general form of 
the waters is a cone, rising from a circular 
area of from 300 to 400 yards, and gradually 
tapering off as it rises, until it comes, perhaps, 
no more than two or three feet in diameter at 
its apex. While this cone of water is forming 
from a, another, of vapor, is descending 
to meet it from the clouds, as shown in our 
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first engraving. The two cones thus gradu- 
ally unite, and form one column, moving with 
the wind, as in the second engraving. The 
water is frequently raised in this manner to 
the height of many hundred feet. The dura- 
tion of a waterspout is usually but a few min- 
utes only; but some have been known to con- 
tinue for hours. Sometimes waterspouts break 
and reunite again; while frequently they have 
been observed in groups. It is related that 
on one occasion as many as sixteen were seen 
in the Mediterranean at the same time. 

Occasionally a waterspout appears to origi- 
nate in the clouds above, which form a coni- 
cal descending pillar of condensed vapor. As 
this column approaches the sea, gradua!ly 
dipping lower and lower, the waters become 
greatly agitated, and at length appear to be 
drawn up bodily into the cloud. The de- 
scending pillar is often observed to have the 
deep blue indigo tint of the cloud whence it 
proceeds, 

It is remarkable that, as far as has been at 
present observed, the water discharged on the 
bursting of a waterspout is invariably fresh, 


which has led to the conclusion that any 
water derived from the sea must have passed 
into the air in the form of vapor. And water- 
spouts, on touching the land, have been ap- 
parently dissolved into the merest mist. 
Waterspouts formed from the clouds alone 
are not uncommon upon land. In these there 
is only the descending inverted cone. One 
of these waterspouts, seen in France, is de- 
scribed as appearing like a conical mass of 
vapor, and giving out a strong sulphurous 
smell, Flashes of lightning issued from it, 
and a great quantity of water was thrown off. 
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It moved forward in one direction over high 
grounds and valleys, and crossed the course 
of a river, but on coming to hills of a conical 
form, passed round them, 

As we said before, the appearance of a 
waterspout at sea sometimes causes great 
alarm to sailors. ‘Phe bursting of a large 
spout may be sufficient to overwhelm a ves- 
sel. On this account sailors frequently fire 
cannon at waterspouts, in the hope of accel- 
erating their fall by the concussion produced 


in the air, a plan which is frequently success- 
ful in averting the dreaded evil. 

The excellent illustrations which accom- 
pany this article show the several forms of 
waterspouts as they appear on land and sea, 
Our readers can study them at their leisure, 
satisfied that it is much more agreeable to 
look at them in our Magazine, than to en- 
counter them in all their fury and grandeur, 
on land or sea. 


» 


A ROMAN FEAST, HADRIAN’S VILLA. 
Let us follow the emperor, and pass invisi- 
ble through the guards at the portal, and the 
crowd of Sicilian codks, pantomimists, slaves 
and dependents in the outer hall. Guided by 
the sound of music, let us penetrate to the 
ccenaculum itself. Here, on semi-circular 
couches, recline the emperor and his guests, 
their hair redolent of fragrant ointments, 
‘their fingers covered with rings, and their 
jewelled slippers lying beside them on the 
floor. Each man holds in his left hand a nap- 
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kin with a gold and purple fringe. On the 
table stand small images of the gods. At 
the lower end of the room is an elevated stage, 
oa which a party of buffoons are performing 
a comic interlude. The visitors play at dice 
between the courses. Now and then, through 
revolving compartments in the ceiling, flow- 
ers and perfumes are showered down upon 
the feasters, while slaves stand by, whose 
duty it is to fan away the flies and bring fresh 
towels and scented waters to the guests after 
every dish. 

The feast begins to the sound of trumpets, 
and slaves carry round cups of Falernian wine 
flavored with honey. Then come oysters 
from the Lucrine lake, cray-fish from Miseni- 
um, mullets from the Bais lampreys and 
perhaps a sturgeon, which is weighed alive at 
table, allowed to expire before the eyes of the 
guests, and then carried off to the kitchen, 
presently to appear again, cooked with a rich 
sauce of wine and pickles, Then come dishes 
of nightingales, thrushes, roasted shrimps, 
African cockles, Melian cranes, Ambracian 
kid, and a boar from the Umbrian forests, 
roasted whole and stuffed with beef and veal. 
This is carved by the carptor, with panto- 
mimic gestures, to the sound of music. 

Next some jars of rare Massic and Chian 
wines are opened, a libation poured out to the 
gods, and the emperor pledges his guests. 
Then enter four musicians playing on double 
flutes, followed by as many servants crowned 
with flowers. They bring the royal dish of 
the entertainment—a peacock with all its 
plumage displayed on a salver garlanded with 
roses. At this sight the guests burst into 
murmurs of applause, and salute the emperor. 
The buffoons now retire, and a couple of gladi- 
ators make their appearance upon the stage, 
armed with helmets, bucklers, greaves and 
short-swords. The serious business of supper 
being now over, and the dessert about to be 
brought on, the feasters have leisure to enjoy 
this more exciting amusement. Additional 
cushians are brought, spiced wines are hand- 
ed round, the tables are cleared, fresh cloths 
are laid, the guests lean back; the emperor 
gives the signal, and the gladiator begins the 
combat. Now pistachio nuts, dates, Venafran 
olives, Matian apples, pears, grapes, dried figs, 
mushrooms, sweet cakes, preserves, moulded 
into curious and graceful devices, are placed 
upon the table. Conversation becomes more 
animated. A gladiator falls, mortally wound-' 
ed; the spectators cry aloud “ habet /” a fresh 
combatant replaces him, and the emperor him- 
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self deigns to bet upon the victor. Thus 
amid bloodshed, dicing, wine and feasting, 
the hours pass by, and the entertainment 
draws toa close. Valuable presents are dis- 
tributed to the guests. One gets a precious 
ring, one a robe of Tyrian dye, another a 
sketch by Parhassius, another a bust of Ha- 
drian in colored marbles; and thus each 
takes his leave enriched and feasted, and pours 
& last libation to the health of the emperor 
and the honor of the gods. 


THE LIBRARY BUILDING 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Massachusetts believes in books, free 
schools, colleges, and all that goes towards 
making men wise. We are not so certain 
that our people improve the opportunities of- 
fered them; but at any rate, the old Bay State 
turns out quite a number of able men, and 
smart, thinking women, in the course of a 
presidential term,so we must attribute the 
fact to the circumstance of our fostering pub- 
lic schools and in taking good care of our 
libraries. 

Awherst College is situated on high ground, 
four miles east of the Connecticut river, and 
opposite Northampton. An aristocratic vil- 
lage, possessing some able men and rather 
pretty girls; the latter with smiles just sweet 
enough to make amends for the frowns of the 
sterner sex. 

The library of Amherst College stands be- 
tween the president’s mansion and the village 
church. Its exterior aspect may be learned 
from the sketch of it. It was built in 1854, at 
a cost of ten thousand dollars. The material 
is limestone, undressed, and the style Tuscan, 
the simple massiveness of which, together 
with the rough surface of the stone, gives the 
structure a very substantial and effective ap- 
pearance. The first floor has a room devoted 
to coins, medals, Indian relics, and some large 
sculptures from Nineveh; also a reading- 
room, librarian’s apartments; and the next 
story, a double one, is the spacious library 
proper, with a goodly number of volumes, and 
adorned with portraits of some of the great 
benefactors of the institution, such as Mr. 
Williston, of Easthampton, and others. The 
library is constantly resorted to by the stu- 
dents, and by those who desire to huut up 
facts and dates. Most excellent care is taken 
of the ks. We believe the library is re- 
garded &s one of great value, and is constantly 
increasing in the number of its volumes. 
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THE VILLAGE OF WAROU. 

The village of Warou is on Ceram, an island 
in the Indian Archipelago, and is owned by 
the Dutch; but as the latter have not been 
noted for an investigating turn of mind, ex- 
cept where money is to be made, very little is 
known regarding the island on which Warou 
is located. 

The vegetation of Ceram is luxuriant and 
gigantic ; the sago-palm, in particular, is more 
abundant here than in any other of the ad- 
joining islands, to which, consequently, sup- 
plies of sago are exported. It grows 100 feet 
high, and, instead of 400 pounds, as at Am- 
boina, a single tree will sometimes yield 1200 
pounds of starch. Clove and nutmeg trees 
grow wild in the woods, which abound, like- 
wise, in magnificent forest trees, but none 
have been found, as yet, adapted for ship 
building. 

The coasts are peopled by a Malay race of 
bold and enterprising fishermen and traffick- 
ers, who carry the produce of their fisheries 
in large prahus, called kora-kora, with from 
thirty to sixty rowers each, to the Sunda 
islands and Singapore. The interior is peo- 
pled by the Alfoories or Halafoorahs, identi- 
cal, apparently, with those mountaineers of 
Celebes and the Philippines. Though the 
past policy of Holland has retarded the culti- 
vation of the land in Ceram, her Christian 
missions have not only made numerous con- 
verts along the coasts, but have extended a 
softening influence even among the idolaters 
of the interior. It is doubted whether the 
cutting off of heads, for the mere purpose of 
giving eclat to a marriage or other festivity, 
now exists in Ceram. Such things were once 
known and winked at by the Dutch, for they 
could not help themselves. 


LIFE IN NORWAY. 

During the summer, which may be reckon- 
ed to last from the middle of May till towards 
the latter part of August, the port of Hammer- 
fest in Norway presents a lively appearance, 
The weather then is intensely hot, for, as the 
sun never sets from July 19th till August 
24th, the earth and the air can never become 
cool. 

We would recommend the traveller who 
may be bound for the far north, to see the mid- 
night sun, or to place his foot on the extreme 
verge of the European continent, not to for- 
get to bring with him a liberal supply of 
eau-de-Cologne. He will find it useful at 
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Hammerfest, for the whole place reeks with a 
fishy odor. 

A good deal of eider-down is brought to 
HammerfestTor exportation, though not so 
much as formerly, owing to the reckless way 
in which these birds have been slaughtered. 
The Norwegian Storthing has, however, 
recently passed a law to protect them. The 
eider-duck abounds along the whole coast of 
Norway. Genrally speaking, they bulid their 
nests on the small islands which fringe the 
coast, though they will often repair to the 
mainland, building close to the farmhouses 
and fishermen’s huts; even under the very 
doorsteps. 

The best eider-down is taken from the nests, 
which the femalg bird has plucked from her 
own breast. This is termed “live down,” in 
contradistinction to the “dead down,” which 
is stripped off the dead bird. A quarter ofa 
century ago, it was by no means a rarity for 
small vessels to bring from five to six thou- 
sand pounds of eider-down to this port from 
Spitzbergen. The usual price for eider-down 
in London is about a guinea the pound, but I 
have bought it direct from Hammerfest at 
about one quarter the price. 

A great quantity of multer berries (Rubus 
chamemorus) is exported from Hammerfest, 
principally for the Christiana market. These 
have a much finer aroma than is the case with 
those that are grown in the southern parts of 
the country. To give some idéa of the impor- 
tance in which these fruit are held, it will be 
sufficient to mention-that the Norwegian Stor- 
thing passed a law in 1854 rendering any one 
amenable to a fine who plucked the berries on 
the “ multer lands” in Finmark and Nord- 
land, unless to eat on the spot. 

I can scarcely imagine anything but neces- 
sity inducing a man to pitch his tent so far 
north as Hammerfest, and yet a friend of 
mine, who has lived there several years, de- 
clares it to be a delightful residence, and one 
which he would on no account leave. It 
should be added, that he does a large business 
as a general merchant, that he has taken unto 
himself a Norwegian wife, and has several 
pledges of affection. .From May 24 to July 
19 the sun never sinks below the horizon, but 
for a corresponding time in the winter not a 
glimpse of him is to be seen. But it is a mis- 
take to think that even then there is total 
darkness during the daytime. At mid-day it 
is usually sufficiently light to be able to read 
without candles, for the moon and the stars 
shine with a much greater brilliancy the 
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further north one goes; while the reflection 
of the aurora borealis on the snow contributes 
in no little ‘degree to illumine the scene. I have 
witnessed some very brilliant appearances 
of the northern lights in the south of Nor- 
way, but have never been so fortunate as to 
see them in the ffir north. The phenomenon 
is said to be extremely beautiful in Finmarken. 
The following description may serve to give 
a faint idea: “Across the sky to the north 
stretched a white arch of light, witha span as 
broad as arainbow. A large streak shaped 
like a comet lay within thé arch, and this was 
continually changing both its figure and posi- 
tion. Sun, moon, or stars never gave so lovely, 
so hallowed a light.” At times it appears like 
a curtain of fire falling perpendicularly to the 


earth and lifting again; at others, like a golden 
shower; or, again, like a huge fan, displaying 
all the colors of the rainbow. 

During my visit to the north I had occasion 
to pass a few days at Hammerfest, waiting 
for the steamer round the North Cape. What 
with playing billiards and catching codfish, 
we managed to pass the time. It is rather 
good fun this fishing. They call it “ pilking.” 
At the end of a long plaited horsehair line, 
several fathoms in length, a piece of lead is 
attached, armed at the extremity with two 
hooks, like a gorge bait for pike. It bears the 
very faintest resemblance to a small fish, so 
that it was always a matter of surprise to us 
that any fish could be so stupid as to take it. 
But codfish are very stupid creatures, and the 
Norwegian word for them, “Torsk,” is, per- 
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haps, the most contemptuous epithet you can 
apply to any one. The mode of fishing is as 
follows: Let the line run out till it touches 
the bottom, then raise it three or four feet, 
and keep jerking it. Presently you feel a 
snatch. Now is the time to draw in quickly 
hand over hand. We caught several fine fel- 
lows; the largest, I should think, weighed 
fifteen pounds, and it was rare sport, increas- 
ed, perhaps, by the fact of my friend B., ita 
moment of excitement in pulling up a big 
one, losing his balance and toppling over- 
board. 

There were several Lapps in Hammerfest 
when we were there, bartering reindeer skins 
for the necessaries of life, especially for brandy 
and tobacco. They are queer little fellows, 


more agreeable at a distance, I am inclined to 
think. Ispeak feelingly, for once I had to 
pass the night in a Lapp hut, having been 
overtaken by a storm in the interior of Fin- 
marken. That they never wash I need scarce- 
ly say, but they wear next the skin a thick 
woolen jersey, which I feel convinced is 
only changed once, and that is when it is 
quite worn out, and has to be replaced by 
another. It will not, therefore, be a matter of 


surprise when I remark that I found them very 


lively companions during the night. 

It isa strange phenomenon, but I never 
stayed twenty-four hours in any place in Nor- 
way without having at least one invitation to 
go after a bear. Once, but only once, was I 
fool enough to accept it, for after having lain 


flat on my stomach all night in close proxi- 
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mity to the putrid carcase of a horse, and 
getting nearly devoured by mosquitoes, and, 
of course, seeing nothing, I made a vow never 
to go bear hunting any more. There are, 
however, several bears in Finmarken, and 
large numbers are annually slaughtered by 
the Lapps, mostly in the winter-time or early 
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spring. The account a merchant in Ham- 
merfest gave me of a bear hunt put me much 
in mind of rabbiting at home. 

When the ground is covered with snow, the 
hunter repairs to the bear-den, whither Bruin 
has been previously tracked. He generally 
takes with him three or fourtompanions, All 


THE PETTED. 


THE THEATRE. 


Through her mullioned window's crystal panes, 
Over the drip-stone's scarlet vine, 
The eyes of the Lady Alice sought 
Her carriage on the road’s white line. 
With her hair drooped downward, clustered and 
brown, 
She leaned, and was seen, like a picture rare, 
By a wretched woman of the town. 


Over the hill the carriage swept, 


Slowly ground up the gravelled drive; 
Lady Alice came to the door, 
Her stutely father at her side: 


Over the marble steps came down 
To the carriage-seat, still closely watched 
By the wretched woman of the town. 


In the theatre’s dazzle of #hining light, 
A pearl lorgnette in her whiter hand, 
The Lady Alice sat till late, 
Viewing scenes of a foreign land. 


But outside, wandering up and down, 
Dazed by the lady’s lovely face, 
Was the wretched woman of the town. 
Estmer Kennera. 
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of them go on “skie,” the Norwegian snow- 
shoe, whereby they can skim over the sur- 
face of the snow at railroad speed. They are 
armed with rifles, axes, and bear-spears, long 
poles about eight to ten feet in length, furnish- 
ed at one end with a sharp iron head. On 
arriving at the entrance to the den, which 
much resembles a fox-earth, they range them- 
selves round it. One of their number now 
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tries to arouse Bruin from his profound slum- 
ber by “stirring him up witha long pole.” 
This generally has the desired effect, for pres- 
ently the bear comes sleepily to the hole and 
puts his head out to see what all the fuss ts 
about. Down comes an axe upon his “ de- 
voted head,” which is quickly drawn in again. 
Again the pole is inserted, and at last Bruin 
gets so savage that he determines to make a 


THE DESPISED. 


Wretched Meg is grimmed and coarse, 
Foul without and foul within, 

Patterned after lives deformed, 

Marked by years of wretched sin. 


But if she is wholly lost, 
Quite depraved, as some have said, 
Tell me, if you know the cause, e 
Why she prays so to be dead. 


THE TAP-ROOM, 


Tell me why she watches, sad, 
Lovely ladies of the town; 
Gazes at their peaceful brows, 

And their ringlets’ glossy brown! 


Bort in ignorance and sin, 


Bred to crime, to sorrow wed, 
Think how horrible her life! 
Well she wishes to be dead. 
Estugsr Ser_e KENNETH. 
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bolt. Gathering himself up, he makes a dart 
out, like a rabbit with a ferret behind him. 
The dogs are then slipped, and set off in full 
chase. Bruin is easily caught up, for his 
heavy weight sinks deep into the snow. Squat- 
ting on his haunches to secure his most vul- 
nerable parts agaist the attacks of his nimble 
assailants, he deals out tremendous blows 
right and left with his powerful paws. Woe 
to the luckless dog if he comes infor one of 
them. Meanwhile the hunter comes up and 
calls his dogs off. He then takes his cap off 
and throws it in Bruin’s face, and defies him 
to the contest. If the bear accepts it, he 


rears himself on his hind legs and rushes at 


the hunter, who now, for the first time, uses 
his rifle, and generally Bruin succumbs to 
his bullet; for the Lapps are unerring marks- 
men. 

But even though mortally wounded, the 


beast will not “throw up the sponge” in 


token of defeat, but dashes against his adver- 
sary, who keeps him at a respectful distance 
with his bear-spear, till the others come up 
and administer the “ coup de grace.” On one 
such occasion, it happened that the hunter’s 
spear broke short off. The bear, though mor- 
tally wounded, was still dangerous. It 
managed to reach the hunter, and gave him 
such a hug in his paws as nearly to squeeze 
the life out of his diminutive body. “But I 
kuew,” said the plucky little Lapp, “ that his 
strength would soon fail, and that my ‘ pels’ 
(reindeer skin) would protect me against his 
claws; so watching a good opportunity, I 
plunged my knife into his heart.” 

But it is not the men only that are good 
hunters. One day a Lapp woman went out 
to fish on a lake, accompanied by her son, 
who was fourteen years old. When they had 
caught a sufficient supply, they landed ona 
part of the shore which was thickly over- 
grown with fir and underwood. Presently 
the woman’s quick eye fell on a large heap of 
boughs, reeds, moss, ete,, and, on nearer in- 
spection, she found a large hole underneath 
the mass of rubbish, and felt convinced it was 
the entrance to a bear’s “ Hi,” or cave. She 
was a courageous and resolute little body, 
and, nothing daunted by the discovery, nor 
reflecting that she was alone, hastened back 
to the boat to fetch her axe and rifle (fora 
Lapp woman generally goes armed, and is 
usually an expert shot.) Now, her sisters in 
other parts of the civilized world would most 
probably have been frightened out of their 
wits, and have beat a speedy retreat under 


such circumstances. Her only anxiety was 
lest the bear should get off. 

On returning, she proceeded to cut down a 
small fir sapling, which she pointed at one end, 
and gave it to the boy to braddle about in the 
hole to aseertaia whether it was occupied or 
not, while she stood with uplifted axe a little 
on one side. No sooner was the pole inserted 
than out came the head of a monstrous bear, 
and down came the axe on her skull with such 
force that it remained sticking fast in the 
wound, and accompanied Bruin as she retreat- 
ed to the furthest end of the cave. Time 
being up for round number two, and her op- 
ponent not putting in an appearance, she de- 
termined to try the effect of a shot. No 
sooner had she fired down the hole, than out 
bolted a cub about the size of a sheep dog, 
which her son cleverly managed to catch hold 
of by the hind leg. But it was too strong for 
the little fellow, and, after dragging him for 
some distance, managed to get away. Deter- 
mined, however, not to lose him, mother and 
son went in pursuit, and speedily overtook the 


animal, which had taken to the water. A 


few well-administered taps with the end of 
the oar soon rendered him hors de combat. 

Having secured him, the courageous little 
woman went back again to the “ Hi,” and gave 
it another stirring up. But all was still. Next 
she fired a second shot, but nothing moved. 
Concluding that the bear must be dead, or else 
have escaped during her absence, she deter- 
mined to dig her out, a work of no small 
labor. Success, however, attended her exer- 
tions, for at length she found the bear lying 
quite dead, with the axe still sticking in her 
cleft skull, and, by her side, another cub as big 
as the first, with a bullet wound through his 
neck, also dead. 

No mean achievement for a woman and her 
boy! 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. 


In a previous number of our Magazine, we 
have alluded to Norwalk, Connecticut, and 
illustrated several of the noted views of the 
town. The day after our publication went to 
press, we received from the hands of our ar- 
tists the engraving to be found on page 183, 
which they had overlooked when they return- 
ed their work. This was about two years since, 
and during that time we have been endeavor- 
ing to find a place for the neglected represen- 
tation, and at last have succeeded. 

Nérwalk is the residence of many persons 
who do business in New York. It is located 
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NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. 


* on the line of the New Haven railroad, and 
was the scene of a terrible railroad disaster 
which occurred there a few years since, many 
lives being lost by the carelessness of some 
one, a train plunging into the river through 
an open drawbridge. The accident created 
an intense sensation at the time, and news- 
papers teemed with an account of it. We are 
more accustomed to such things now, so that 
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ANIMAL FOOD IN THE EAST. 

Not to eat meat “ with the blood thereof,” 
involves the necessity of preparing it in some 
way. But meat may be prepared without 
being boiled, or broiled, or roast. It may be 
dried in the sun. Even this trouble is scarce- 
ly taken by the lowest form of aboriginal 
savage. He dines like the vulture. There 
are those, also, who claim to rank above him, 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. 


terrible catastrophes are hardly noticed, and 
do not produce indignant leaders. The war 
has hardened us, 

The days on which I make myself uncom- 
fortable with repining are charged to me as 
well as my happiest, and contribute as much to 
swell the sum of years which restricts my life. 
—Ba?row. 


who are careless as to cookery. “ When, in 
campaign, we feel hungfy,” said a Croat 
captain to M. Brillat Savarin, “we knock 
over the first animal we find, cut off a steak, 
powder it with salt, put it under the saddle, 
gallop over it half a mile, and then eat it.” 
This is an improvement on slicing a steak, as 
the Abyssinians do, according to Bruce, from 
a living ox, and eating it quite raw. 
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Among the Orientals the old restriction 
seems to be far more closely followed than 
it is among other races. But no people are 
more particular on this matter than the Jews; 
among whom animals are killed by a person 
specially appointed for that purpose, and are 
afterwards carefully examined, that there may 
be no doubt of their soundness. Should the 
least blemish be perceived, the animal is 
rejected asfood. If itis in the state required, 
it is sealed with a leaden seal, having on one 
side the word “ koesher,” and on the other the 
day of the week in Hebrew characters. With- 
out such a seal, no orthodox Jew will pur- 
chase meat. Before it is dressed, the meat is 
put for half an hour in water, an hour in salt, 
and then again in fresh water. This, how- 
ever, diminishes the tenderness, and draws 
out all “ the gravy.” 

Among the Jews there is still preserved, as 
most of us are aware, the distinction between 
clean and unclean food. Those quadrupeds 
only which divide the hoof and chew the cud 
are regarded as clean; there are also distinc- 
tions of clean and unclean among birds, 
reptiles, and fishes. These distinctions have 
in all ages separated the Jew from the Gen- 


_tile, and at times were the occasion of great 


bitterness between them. 

Among the Mahometans the restrictions as 
to abstaining from blood, from pork, and also 
from wine—which was not forbidden by this 
Mosaic law—are in full force. The follower 
of the prophet who is faithful to his creed 
would no more tolerate the butchery or the 
cookery practised by a Christian than would 
a Jew. The food must be prepared by 
Mahometans: touched by other hands, it is 
unclean. This is sometimes so strictly carried 
out, that men who have been laboring all day 
have refused an excellent supper because it 
was dressed by an “infidel.” The Turk- 
ish butcher, notwithstanding the importance 
which belongs to him as a true Mussul- 
man, and consequently fits him to kill for 
his brethren, is a man of far less account 
than his English representative. The prime 
joints, the juicy beef, the milk-white veal, the 
tempting haunch of the English butcher, offer 
a striking contrdit to the heads and carcasses 
exposed by the butcher of the Sublime Porte. 
Mutton he has chiefly for sale, scarcely any- 
thing else; and he stands or lounges at his 
stall, smoking his chiboque with an air of a 
man who believes in destiny, and not in 
“What d’ye buy.” 

In preparing meat for table, the Turks and 


the Egyptians are careful first of all to cleanse 
it from every ceremonial pollution; they then 
fill up small dishes with cucumbers and other 
vegetables, stuffed with minced meat, highly 
spiced. Minced meat, wrapped in vine leaves, 
cooked so that each leaf, with its contents, 
can be taken easily in the fingers, is also in 
favor; and fried meats, made into cakes or 
sausages. 

The food of the lower classes in Egypt is 
almost exclusively vegetable. It consists of a 
piece of bread badly baked; occasionally a 
small portion of cheese, or a little fish. “The 
modern Egyptians are in general extremely 
temperate in regard to food. Even the richest 
among them take little pride, and perhaps 
experience little delight, in the luxuries of the 
table. Their dishes mostly consist of pilaus, ‘ 
and stews, prepared principally of onions, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables, mixed with 
a little meat cut into small pieces.” 

The Arabs are no less scrupulous than the 
other sons of the prophet in their regard for 
ceremonial purity. Some of the principal 
people in the more fertile parts of Arabia eat 
nothing but boiled rice, served up in a large 
wooden plate. In those pastoral parts of the 
country where flocks and herds abound, the 
flesh both of the sheep and camel used as 
food; but the animal is always slain with 
humanity and cleaned with care. Patriarcltal 
hospitality still prevails among the nomadic 
tribes; and they are generally ready to kill a 
kid or bake a cake for the entertainment of 
the stranger—or to give him, at all events, a 
share of what they have. 

Wherever we find the religion of the Koran 
to prevail, there the rites of ceremonial 
purity in the preparation of food are observed. 
This is the case throughout almost the whole 
extent of Persia, Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, ete. ; 
but the same, ora very similar connection 
between religion and cookery, is found among 
those who have no faith in the prophet. 
Among the Hindoos, for example—and under 
that genetal name, are comprised an infinity 
of sects and castes—eating and drinking are 
associated with numerous ceremonies. Among 
the Brahmins of Bengal there are no less 
than one hundred and sixty-eight subdivisions 
claiming various degrees of purity, not one of 
which eat or drink with the other, or partake 
of food unless prepared by themselves. 

Fastidiousness in the matter of food isa 
characteristic mark of purity of caste. The 
most essential thing of all is to abstain from 
eating the flesh of the cow. He who eats 
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CHURCH OF LERY, FRANCE. 


beef is no Hindoo, but an outcast. He who 
kills an ox by accident is liable to excom- 
munication; he who kills one designedly is, 
by Hindoo law, subject to the penalty of 
death. -That is, perhaps, the only religious 
precept which is of universal acceptance 
among all Hindoos, in the same manner as 


abstinence from the flesh of the hog is incum- 
bent on all Jews and Mahometans. “The 
higher classes generally abstain from eating 
the flesh of all domestic animals, except that 
of the goat or sheep.” Most Hindoos partake 
readily of nearly all descriptions of game, the 
wild boar included. 


CHURCH OF LERY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EURE, FRANCE. 

The church of Lery, delineated on this page, 
is a beautiful example of ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture, taken as a whole, though open 
to criticism in many of its details. The gen- 
eral effect is certainly picturesque and strik- 


> 
ing, and the edifice will have many admirers. 
The church seems to have been constructed 
or at least founded about the 11th century. 
The plain and rather monotonous ornaments 
of its portal are not very elaborately executed. 
Yet the whole building is not inharmonious. 
The three conjoined windows which surmount 
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the entrance have an agreeable effect. The 
caps of these windows are ornamented with 


. acanthus leaves, which are carved delicately, 


and turn gracefully in volutes over the angles. 
At the summit of the gable is the figure of a 
man seated, and appearing to look upon the 
passers-by. The tower, delicate and graceful, 
has a heavy cornice supported by modillions 
with heads of men and animals. The cross of 
the cemetery, seen on the left, is in exquisite 
taste; but time has changed the delicacy of 
its outlines, destroyed the expression of life 
in the faces, and effaced the beauty of the 
chaste: draperies. On one side is seen the 
figure of Christ in his agony; on the other, 
the Virgin, crowned, holding the infant Jesus 
in her arms, and veiled as much by her long, 
flowing tresses as by the ample mantle folded 
and falling in graceful undulations. Below, 
three draped figures of saints, separated by 
heads of winged cherubim, are supported by 
three consoles; three angels sustain a shield 
on which are carved the instruments of the 
Passion. The river Eure runs at a short dis- 
tance behind the church. The riparian in- 
habitants, without regard to dictionaries and 
geographical maps, called it the Dure (hard), 
on account of its inequality, its caprices, and 
the rapidity of its course. Beyond, extends 
the rich valley of the river Seine, which re- 
ceives the waters of the Eure, a short distance 
from the Lery. 


NEATNESS IN HOLLAND. 
Amsterdam is the cleanest city in the world. 


_It is kept in this condition systematically, 


and undergoes a rigid purificationevery-Satur- 
day. Every house then presents a scene of 
unexampled activity both inside and out. 
Then are put into operation all the mopping 
and sweeping, and brushing, and scrubbing, 
and dusting, that the housewives of the old 
school know so well how to make use of in 
the practice of their profession. This process 
is not confined to the threshold and marble 
steps, a flight of which is soon rubbed full of 
holes; the pavement, walls, windows, and 
each individual brick in front of the building 
are all cleansed in the same thorough manner. 
Spots out of regch of the hand are visited by 
a well-aimned stream from a small engine kept 
by every family for that purpose. 

The results of all this weekly expurgation 
are sometimes disastrous to the unsophistica- 
ted stranger. On emerging from his hotel for 
the first time early on Saturday morning, he 
meditates in a philosophical way on the pros- 


pect ofa delicious walk before breakfast. He 
walks on in a sort of dreamy abstraction, 
thinking of the solemn and impressive ap- 
pearance of a great city in its slumbers, the 
entire desertion of streets lately so crowded, 
and the absence of that busy hum of industry 
“ which,” he says to himself, “ one short hour 
will call into fresh life and action, how short,” 
when he is startled from his revery by an ava- 
lanche of water on his hat. Taking it for 
granted that a waterspout has burst forth 
from the nearest canal, he takes refuge under 
the next porch, and, after recovering from his 
fright, looks out to see nothing but an ambi- 
tious servant-girl, a sort of water-nymph, who, 
having pursued an indiscreet spider, the last 
of his race, to the top of the spout, is throw- 
ing bowlfulls of water at him to bring him to 
terms. After repairing damages, he again 
ventures forth, only to receive on his shoul- 
ders two or three blows from a muddy broom, 
intended for a mosquito that had been so 
foolish as to rise from the canal where he be- 
longed. He progresses still further, when a 
sjream propelled from a small hand-engine 
with more than the vigor of Cochituate, de- 
molishes entirely the elaborate efforts of his 
laundress. At length, becoming bewildered 
and unable from the quantity of water with 
which the streets are flooded to distinguish 
them from the canals, he completes his philo- 
sophical tour by walking into one of the latter 
and taking a delicious bath before breakfast. 
Being thence fished out by the nearest demes- 
tic, the helpless savant is conveyed to his 
hotel in a state of insensibility. 

Flies in Amsterdam would enjoy life less 
than anywhere else in the world. ‘Their race 
has long since died out, and were one to make 
his appearance in the street he would be 
mobbed. Mud is kept down with a strong 
arm, and the rising of a cloud of dust is in- 
stantly repressed with the most stringent 
rigors of the law. ¢ 

FEMALE CURIOSITY. 

The following verses explain the spirit of 
the fine picture which we present on page 
187. It is a suggestive subject, and the read- 
ers of the Monruazty will regard it with 
interest. 


Betsy! art thou Eve’s true daughter? 
Betsy! hast a peering eye? 

Wouldst thou read as clear as water 
All the honeyed terms that lie 

Within that letter’s fragile folds— 
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Spell every word that letter holds, For people say that there Sir-—— 
And know when thy young master, Harry, (We never like to mention names) 
Or Lady Jane intends to marry? ; Punished the men who oped the letters, 
Or of their worsers or their betters. 
What! not yet in the secret, Betsy! You ope no letters, Betsy; but 
That’s very puzzling—very! Let's see— Strive hard to read them while they’re shut. 
The letter’s not from Lady Jane. How long shall this most paltry vice , 


‘ 
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‘No, no! you need not peep again. Be linked with woman’s honored name? 
A lady’s hand—the envelope Shall curiosity entice 

Perfumed—the seal expresses “ Hope.” The fair to libel their own fame 

The waiter waits—no longer tarry— Forever? No! The female mind 

Go! give the letter to Lord Harry. Looks down upon the “ petitesse.” 
Betsy! St. Martin’s—hight Le Grand— Woman’s pure spirit was designed 
Might give thee a strong reprimand; To trust, to comfort, and to bless. 
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BY SIDNEY 


DvurinG the war of 1812, Tom Higgins, as 
he was called by his comrades, enlisted in the 
Rangers—a company of mounted men, organ- 
ized expressly for the purpose of protecting 
the inhabitants of the western frontier. He 
was one of a party of twelve men, command- 
ed by Lieutenant Journey, and posted at Hill’s 
Station, a small stockade fort, about three 
miles south of where the village of Greenville, 
Illinois, now stands, and about twenty miles 
from Vandalia, neither of which towns were 
then settled, the whole country, for miles 
around being nothing but a vast wilderness. 

On the 30th of August, 1814, signs of In- 

dians were seen about half a mile from the 
fort, and at night the savages were discovered 
prowling around, but no alarm was given. 
Early on the following morning, Lieutenant 
Journey, with a part of his men, started in 
pursuit of the Indians. Passing around a 
field ot corn which adjoined the fort, they 
crossed the prairie, and had proceeded but a 
short distance, when, in crossing a ridge, 
covered with a hazel thicket, in full view of 
the fort, they fell into an ambuscade of a 
large party of Indians, numbering some sev- 
enty or eighty, who suddenly rose around 
them and fired, killing four of the party, 
among whom was Lieutetant Journey, and 
badly wounding another; the rest fled, with 
the exception of Higgins, 

The morning of asultry day was just be- 
ginning to dawn. A heavy dew had fallerf 
the preceding night, and the air was still hu- 
mid, causing the smoke from the guns to hang 
in heavy clouds over the spot; and under 
cover of these clouds the remaining compan- 
ions of Higgins had escaped, believing that 
all who were left were dead, or that at any 
rate it would be useless to attempt to rescue 
them from such superior numbers. Tom’s 
horse had fallen upon his knees several times, 
and believing him to be severely wounded he 
dismounted; but upon examination he found 
he was only shot in the neck, and not serious- 
ly disabled; he still retained his hold on the 
bridle, and as he now felt sure of being able to 
retreat in safety, he determined to have one 
more shot at the savages to avenge his com. 
rades. He looked around for a shelter, but 
could see only one small elm, for which he 
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TOM HIGGINS RESCUING HIS COMRADE. 


started; just at that moment the smoke lifted, 
disclosing tg his view a number of Indians, 
who hadnot yet discovered him. One of 
them stood only a few paces from him, load- 
ing his gun. Tom instantly raised his gun to 
his shoulder, and taking aim, fired, and 
brought him to the ground. Being still con- 
cealed by the smoke, he re-loaded his gun, 
mounted his horse, and turned to fly; whena 
faint voice hailed him with, “Tom, you wont 
leave me, will you ?” 

On looking round to see from whom the 
voice proceeded, he discovered it to be one of 
his comrades named Burgess, who was wound- 
ed, lying on the ground, and unable to move; 
he instantly replied, “ No, I’ll not leave you; 
come along, and I'll take care of you.” “I 
can’t come,” replied Burgess. “ My leg is 
smashed all to pieces.” 

Higgins sprang from his saddle, and find- 
ing his ankle bone broken, took him in his 
arms and attempted to put him on his horse, 
telling him at the same time to make the best 
of his way to the fort. But the horse taking 
fright at the same instant, started off, leaving 
Tom and his wounded comrade behind. Still 
Tom’s coolness and bravery did not desert 
him, and setting Burgess down, he said, “ Now, 
my good fellow, you must hop off on three 
legs, while I stay between you and the In- 
dians, to keep them off, giving him instruc- 
tions at the same time, to get into the high- 
est grass, and keep close to the ground as 

possible. 

Burgess followed his advice, and escaped 
unnoticed to the fort. 

The clouds of smoke still hung thick around 
Higgins, hiding him from the enemy; and as 
he plunged through it, he left it, with the 
ridge and the hazel thicket between him and 
the Indians. He was retreating unobserved 
by them, and if he had taken a direct course 
towards the fort, might easily have effected 
his escape. But his friend was slowly crawl 
ing away in that direction, and the noble fel- 
low, after coolly surveying the whole ground, 
saw, that if he pursued the same course, and 
should be discovered, his friend, being unable 
to defend himself, would most likely be sacri- 
ficed. He therefore determined to take a 
circuitous route, and by drawing attention to 
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himself, he hoped he might saves his friend. 
Carrying out his design, he moved stealthily 
through the bushes, intending, when he em- 
erged, to run at full speed. But as he left 
the thicket, he discovered a large Indian near 
him, and two others between himself and the 


fort. Tom stood coolly surveying his foes, 


and considering the best course ¢o pursue un- 
der existing circumstances. Although con- 
fident in his own powers, but surrounded 
with enemies, he still considered it necessary 
to act with caution; and wishing to separate 
them, he started at full speed for a ravine not 
fax off, but soon found he should be unable to 
reach it, from the effect of the wound in one 
of his legs, which until now he had scarcely 
noticed. The largest Indian was close upon 
his heels, and Tom turned several times to 
fire, but the Indian would stop and dance 
about to spoil his aim. Tom was aware he 
could not afford to lose a shot by firing at ran- 
dom. The other two were now fast coming 
up with him, and he found that unless he 
could dispose of the larger one he must inev- 
itably be overpowered. He therefore stopped, 
determined to receive a fire. Facing his foe, 
he watched his eye, the Indian, raising his 

gun, fired; but Tom, cool and wary, just as 

he thought his finger touched the trigger, sud- 

denly threw his side to him, and by this means 
probably saved his life; for the ball, which 
would otherwise have entered his body, was 
lodged in his thigh. 

Tom fell, but instantly rose again and ran, 
and the largest Indian, now certain of his 
prey, loaded again, and with the two others, 
started in pursuit. They soon came up with 
Tom, who had again fallen, and as he rose 
they all fred, lodging three balls in his body. 
Being now weak from loss of blood and great 
exertions, he fell and rose again several times, 
when the Indians, throwing away their guns, 
rushed upon him witli spears and knives, but 
upon his presenting his gun at one or the other 
of them, they fell back ; until the largest, prob- 
ably thinking, from Tom’s reserving his fire 
so long, that his gun was unloaded, boldly 
rushed up to him; when Tom, with a steady 
aim, fired and shot him dead. 

Almost any other man, under like circum- 
stances, with four bullets in his body, and an 
empty gun in his hands, would have given up 
in despair. But Tom Higgins had not the 
slightest idea of it. The largest and most for- 
midable of the three was now out of his way, 
and of the other two he had but little fear, hav- 
ing seen from their eyes that he was their 
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superior in courage and strength. He there- 
fore faced them, and began loading his rifle, 
They raised their whoop and rushed on him, 
In telling the story, Tom said: 

“They kept their distance as long as my 
rifle was loaded, but when they knew it was 
empty they were braver soldiers.” 

A fierce and bloody conflict now ensued. 
The Indians, rushing on Tom, stabbed him 
in many places; but fortunately for him, their 
spears were nothing but small green poles, cut 
hastily for the occasion, and bent whenever 
the point came in contact with Tom’s ribs, or 
one of his tough muscles. In consequence of 
his continued exertions with his hands and 
rifle in warding off their thrusts, the wounds 
were not deep, but his chest, and indeed his 
whole front, was covered with gashes, the scars 
of which always remained, in proof of his cour- 
age and skill. 

At last one of them w his hatchet, the 
edge of which struck him in the cheek, pass- 
ing through the ear, which it severed, laying 
bare his skull to the back’of his head, and 
stretching him on the ground. The Indians 
rushed in, but Tom, cool as ever, was still 
enough for them, and kept them off with his 
feet and hands until he at length succeeded in 
grasping one of their spears, which, as the 
Indian attempted to withdraw, aided him to 

rise; and clubbing his rifle, he struck the 
nearest of his foes, and dashed out his brainsy 
in doing which he broke the stock, leaving 
nothing in his hands but the barrel. The 
other Indian, having until now fought with 
much caution,—probably considering his 
character as a warrior at stake, and that to . 
run from a man badly wounded, and almost 


* entirely disarmed, or to suffer him to escape, 


would subject him to the ridicule of his tribe 
—uttered a horrid yell, rushed on, and at- 
tempted to stab the almost exhausted soldier; 
but Tom was again too quick for him, and 
warding off the spear with one hand, raised 
his rifle barrel with the other. The Indian 
not being wounded, was physically much‘ 
stronger than his adversary, but the moral 
courage of Tom was too much for him, and 
quailing beneath the fierce glance of his eagle 
eye, he began to retreat slowly towards the 
place where he had dropped his rifle. Tom, 
feeling that if the Indian recovered his rifle it 
would be a hopeless case with him, threw 
away his rifle barrel, and drawing his hunt- 
ing knife, rushed upon him. A desperate 
struggle ensued, and several deep cuts were 
inflicted, but the Indian finally succeeded in 
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casting Tom from him, and ran to the spot 
where he had thrown his gun, while Tom 
searched for the gun of the other Indian; thus 
both, bleeding and almost exhausted, were 
searching for arms to commence anew the 
battle. 

The smoke that hung between them and the 
Indians had now cleared away, and some of 
them having passed the thicket, were in full 
view, and seemingly, there was no chance of 
escape for Tom; notwithstanding, relief was. 
at hand. 

The little garrison at the fort, now number- 
ing six or eight, had witnessed the whole of this 
desperate conflict. Among them was a Mrs. 
Pursley, a woman long familiar with deeds of 
daring, from having passed much of her time 
on the borders, and in association with the 
Rangers—who, seeing Tom bravely fighting 
with such odds against him, urged the men to 
go to his rescue; but they, considering the at- 
tempt useless, the Indians so far outnumber- 
ing them, refused to go. The brave woman 
declaring that so fine a fellow as Tom should 
not be scalped for want of help, snatched a 
rifle out of her husband’s hand, and jumping 
on a horse, sallied out to the rescue. The 
men, ashamed to be outdone by a woman, 
followed at full speed towards the place of 
combat. An exciting scene ensued; the In- 
dians at the ridge having just discovered 
Tom, were rushing towards him, swinging 
their tomahawks, and yelling like very devils ; 
and his companions, urging their horses to 
the utmost, were trying to reach him first. 
Tom, exhausted with the loss of blood, had 
fallen fainting to the earth, while his adver- 
sary, too intenfon his prey to notice the 
approach of the gers, was searching for 
his rife. The Rangers were the first on the 
ground. 

Mrs. Pursley, knowing Tom’s spirit, thought 
he had thrown himself down in despair at the 
loss of his rifle and the fearful-odds against 
him. She offered him the one she carried; 
but Tom was past using it for the present. 
His friends hastily lifted him up before one of 
their number, and turned to retreat just as the 
main body of the Indians came up. They made 
good their retreat, and the Indians retired 
without molesting them further. 

After being carried into the fort, Tom re- 
mained insensible for several days, and for 
some time his recovery was doubtful. His 
friends extracted two of the bullets, leaving 
two in his thigh, which they were unable to 
extract, one of which continued to give him 
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much pain for several years, although thé 
wound was healed. At length, hearing that . 
a surgeon had settled within a day’s journey 
of where he was, he went to see him. The 
surgeon told him he could extract the ball, 
but charged him the enormous sum of fifty 
dollars for the operation. This Tom consid- 
ered exorbitant, and refused to give, as it was 
more than one half of his yearly pension. 
On his way home he thought the matter over, 
and concluded he could do it himself, and save 
theexpense. Accordingly, on reaching home, 
he requested his wife to hand him his razor. 
The ride home had so irritated the parts, that 
the ball, which at other times could not be 
discovered, could now be felt. With the as- 
sistance of his wife, he deliberately laid open 
his thigh, until the edge of the razor touched 
the ball, and then, inserting his two thumbs 
into the gash, he, as he termed it, “ flirted it 
out without costing a cent.” The other ball 
still remained in his thigh, but caused him no 
pain, except when he used violent exercise. 
He continued to be one of the best hunters 
in the country, and it still took a strong man 
to handle him. 

History nowhere records a nobler and more 
disinterested act than the one here related. 
Higgins, having the sure means of escape 
from what would be considered by most men 
as almost hopeless peril, unhesitatingly gave 
it up to a wounded comrade, by offering his 
horse; and when that intention was defeated, 
by the flight of the horse, and there was stilla 
chance of retreat for himself, remained at the 
hazard of his own life, to protect his wounded 


friend. Were not the facts corroborated, they 
could hardly be believed. 


INSECT LIFE. 
There isa Chinese coccus that produces 


from the trees it inhabits tumors as large as a 


walnut, of a wax-like spermaceti. It begins 
to appear about June, and is gathered at the 
beginning of September. In China alone 
(where it is chiefly cultivated in the province 
of Xantung), this insect thus produces wax 
enough for the want of the whole nation. It 
is reared also from the frontiers of Thibet to 
the Pacific Ocean. pays four millions 
of francs a year for wax. This coccus alone 
produces in a year wax to the value of ten 
millions of francs, so that we do not now de- 
pend, as we used to depend, wholly on the 
wax of bees. 

As to the bees and their wax, they do not 
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obtain it at all—as they do their honey—from 
the vegetable world, but secrete it themselves 
in thin plates, from special organs on each 
side ofthe abdomen, There isa wild bee of 
Ceylon that, though it makes much honey, is 
itself. barbarously eaten as a delicacy. Else- 
where all the world over the bee is honored as 
a liberal friend of man. In the Ukraine some 
ofthe peasants make more profit from their 


bees than from their corn. There are varieties 
of honey yielded by varieties of bee, and there 


are varieties of honey yielded by our own | 


familiar honey-bee, who suits his taste to his 
country, and in the Highlands of Scotland 
prefers gathering honey from the heather, in 
Scania from the buckwheat, in Poland from 
the lime-trees, in Corsica from the arbutus, in 


Narbonne from the rosemary, and in Greece 
from the thyme. 

It is no longer thought necessary to kill 
bees to get at their honey.. They may be 
“chloroformed” by the smoke of the puff-ball 
fungus; but Mr. Nutt’s system of hive makes 
even this unnecessary. Great care and at- 
tention is necessary to successful bee-keeping. 
Near Paris the average clear profit from each 
beehive varies from ten shillings to a pound 
a year. The chief losses occur in the winter. 
M. Antoine of Rheims has lately been teach- 
ing that the best way to winter the hives is to 
bury them, with the utmost care and the 
least possible motion and noise, in a pretty 
deep trench dug about the middle of Novem- 
ber, their sides protected with boards and 
- straw, and the whole covered with earth, on 
_ ‘which seeds are sown to hide the buried treas- 
ure. The trench is opened in the middle of 
the following February—in the evening—with 
the same precaution against every avoidable 
stir and noige. It is said that in hives thus 
treated, the bees consume three-fifths less 
honey than when they are not buried; there 
is almost no mortality, and the queen begins 
to lay three weeks sooner than usual. 


Honey can be made of wood, linen, cotton, 
or starch, by boiling them for ten or twenty 
hours in water acidulated with sulphuric acid, 


and replacing the water as it evaporates. If 
- ‘the acid liquid ‘he then saturated with chalk, 


filtered and result is artificial 
honey, composed, like y itself, of grape 
_ sugar mixed with a little liquid sugar. So 
says the chemist, but no busy bee among our 


prudent housekeepers has. yet tried to gather 
honey from her linen and cotton rags. 
Manna is got from the sap of the ash-tree 


‘nourishing, and to taste 
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by the puncture of an insect of the cochineal 
family, and it is produced also from other 


trees. A sweet substance, like manna, exudes 


from the leaves of an Australian tree—the 


the Eucalyptus sesinifera—dries in the sun, 
and, when the trees are shaken in the wind, 
falls like a shower of snow. The manna of 
Mount Sinai is drawn from the tamarisk by 
puncture of the coccus. It exudes as a thick 
syrup during the heat of the day, falls in drops, 
congeals during the night, and is gathered in 
the cool of the morning. 

Then we have a little friend in sickness, to 
whom we are not always gratefiil while he is 
serving us, in the cantharides, or Spanish fly. 
He is rare in England, but is found now and 
then in the southern counties on the lilac, 
privet, and some other shrubs, In Spain he is 
common, and in Italy, and other southern 
lands. In some parts of France, especially 
Poitou, ash-trees are never planted, because 
the quantity of cantharides that breed on them 
becomes a nuisance to the inhabitants of the 
district. Other beetles, as the oil beetle, and 
the golden beetle, have inflammatory power, 
and it is said to be by virtue of this that a live 
ladybird imprisoned in a hollow aching tooth 
will cure the most vielent toothache. 

In Africa they eat ants stewed in butter. 
In Sweden they distil them with rye to give a 
peculiar flavor to brandy. Pressed ant-eggs 
yield a mixture resembling chocolate with 
milk, of which the chemical composition really 
resembles that of ordinary milk. The large 
termites, or white ants, which are so destruc- 
tive to houses and furniture, are roasted by 
the Africans in iron pots, aad eaten by hand- 
fuls as sugar-plums. They Wire said to be very 
sugared cream or 
sweet almond paste. As for locusts, “the 
Africans,” says Dr. Phipson, “ far from dread- 
ing their invasions, look upon a dense cloud 
of locusts as we should so much bread-and- 
butter in the air. They smoke them, or broil 


‘them, or stew them, or grind them down as 


‘corn, and get fat upon them.” An inch-long 
spider is roasted over the fire and rélished as 
a tit-bit by the natives of New Caledonia. 


“The eggs of a sort of boat-fly are found strew- 


ed by thousands on the reeds on the binks of 
the great fresh-water lakes Texcoco and 
Chalco. The Mexicans shake them into a 
Cloth, set them to dry, then grind them like 
flour, and sell the ‘flour ‘in sacks for making a 
peculiar kind of cake called haulte. The un- 


_ ground eggs are used also for feeding chickens. 
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THE HEART’S “DIAMOND ISLE.” 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNSBLL. 


Tis an island, that splits the blue river apart, 
.  Enthroned in its breast, and enthroned in my heart! 
* * * 


In the sunshine of soul, I will see it still smile, , 
And my Eden of youth will be Diamond Isle!—W. W. Fospicx. 


There’s an isle that is brighter, afar in the west, 
Than the beautiful one that thy footsteps have pressed ; 
Its sands gleam like carpet of silver unrolled ; 
* And the waves that flash round it are ribbons of gold! 
Its emerald foliage no winter can fade; 
Its spring is eternal, and e’en in the shade 
Of its hoary old cedars, there steals-from above 
A light, rosy-hued as the dreamings of love! 
It is moored in “the river,” just off from the shore ‘ 
Of that far distant land angels call “Evermore !” 


Like a cloud that at twilight floats on mid the ether; 
Like a gull riding softly the bright wayes beneath her; 
Like a motionless bark upon Erie’s blue deep, 
When the zephyrs have sung e’en the ripples to sleep; 
_ And the streamers of morn, as the sun rises higher, a 
Flush its bulwarks with crimson, and fret them with fire; 
And banner and pennon, sails, masts, and lithe spars, 
Are frosted with silver and powdered with stars. 
O, brighter by far, in its wave setting clear, 
Than thy love-painted isle in La Belle Riviere! 


Its rocks are all crystal, with amethysts gleam, 
Flashing out from each crevice, to purple the stream 
That reflects every hue, till the waves as they pass 
Beem a rain all shivered to atoms—a glass 

ed of myriad diamonds, that swung in the sun, 
Gives back countless dyes, though receiving but one! 
And deep from its heart flashes forth into light 
A spring, whose’ pure waters e’en dazzle the sight, 
As they leap in the sunlight from chambers of spar, 
And bind in their tresses of foam every star! 


*T is the fountain of Hope, so long sighed for in vain; 

*Tis the spring, for which Leon the brave crossed the main; 

»Tis the water, not fabled, but gifted in truth 

With power to give to the heart lasting youth; 

And clearer than dewdrops it flashes along, 2 

With footsteps that ever keep time to its song: 

Giving life to the herbage, and as if loth to part, 

Leaving ever a drop in the rose’s red heart! 

No winter can chill it, bid its sweet voice be dumb, ® 

For it rolls through the climes where “ to-morrows ” ne’er come. 


That island of beauty gleamed brightly as now : 
Ere light wreathed with jewels Creation’s dark brow; 
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The sapphire waters its shores softly pressed, . 

Ere the thunder broke loudly o’er Sinai’s crest ; 

It glittered a gem ere the sweet, starry chime; 

It is younger and older—vwill e’en outlast Time! 
When the sun first its glittering banner unrolled, 
"Twas the first to give back its bright flashes of gold; 
And when its last rays shall fall feebly to earth, 

*T will gleam just as bright as it did at its birth! 


O, that heart Diamond Isle! O, that radiant sod, 

Lighted ever with sunshine, the smile of a God! 

O, thou garden of beauty !—thou soul’s brightest dream ! 
Moored just off of heaven—anchored fast in its stream. 
Shall ours be the lot ?—will death give us wings 

To fly to thy bowers and bathe in thy springs ? 

Shall we drink of thy waters, sing anthems of truth, * 
Have the plumage of angels, gain eternal youth ? 

O, answer, ye loved ones, who, freed from all guile, 

Roam forever the shores of the heart’s “Diamonp IsLE!” 


A REVENGE. 


BY RUTH REDMOND GAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
And I swear, as I thought of her then in that hour, 
And how, after all, old things are best, 
That I smelt the smell of the jasmine flower 
She used to wear on her breast. 
MEREDITH. 


“ A ‘MESALLIANCE!’” Philip Fleming was 
saying, with his eyes fixed remorselessly on 
his companion, “ a mesalliance is, of all things 
under the sun, the most productive of mar- 
ried misery. There’s Tom Howarth who has 
just filled le beau monde with choice scandal 
by eloping with his mother’s governess— 
poor devil! he has not a shilling in the world, 
and is about as well fitted for the dog® life 
before him as you or I would be. Of course 
he will blow his brains out before a six 
month.” 

The windows were open—it was the parlor 
of a quiet country inn—and Alf Ryder turned 
from smelling clover and toying with a honey- 
suckle-vine that had laid its spikes of scarlet 
upon the sill, to look Fleming in the face, 
with a flush on his brown skin, conscious 
enough to make assurance doubly sure. 

“Well?” 

The tone implied a knowledge of the com- 
ing attack, with just a shadow of defiance 
behind it: Fleming knocked the ashes list- 
lessly from his cigar. 


“ What do you think induced me to come 
rushing up here of a sweltering afternoon like 
this, my dear boy ?” 

“ Not knowing, I couldn’t say,” answered 
Ryder. 

“ Never doubt my devotion to you again,” 
said Fleming. “I met with a friend of yours 
yesterday—Rose Earle, you sroctiont her, 
don’t you?” 

As the questioner was aware of every love- 
passage that had ever betwixt the two, 
his question had rather of a facetious tone. 

“ Well, yes—a trifle,” answered Ryder, cool- 
ly; “a handsome coquette, is she, with great 
expectations? I believe she jilted me once.” 

Fleming laughed. 

* Quite possible—Miss Earle is somewhat 
giverf to that sort of thing. However, she 
was anxious enough yesterday to know why 
you were hiding so long in this little, country 
village, instead of being at Saratoga, and 
what the great attraction could be here, and, 
really—you’ll excuse me, Ryder, but she hint- 
ed at a deuced unpleasant thing.” 

“ Ah?” said Ryder. 

“She did. It was nothing more nor less 
than that you had become enamored with 
some red-cheeked milkmaid up here, to an 
extent that seriously threatened your peace 
of mind—not to say anything of your reason.” 
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A streak of fiery red shot across Ryder’s 
face. His eyes flashed dangerously at the im- 
perturbable Fleming. 

“ And so you came to test the truth of the 
matter ?” 

“Partly,” replied Fleming, knocking the 
ashes from his cigar. “Inever see a friend 
taking an affectionate leave of his senses but 
that I feel an inclingtion to stop him—it’s a 
little weakness I have—that is all.” 

“ And pray,” cried Ryder, “why shouldn’t 
I fall in love with a milkmaid, and marry one, 
too, if I choose ?” 

Fleming’s wide brown eyes opened ; then he 
laughed outfight. 

“ First of all, my dear boy, you do not dare 
to.” 

“Dare?” flashed Ryder. 

“Dare. What would Mrs. Grundy—what 
would your fashionable mother and sister say 
tosuch a match? Talk of poor Tom Ho- 
warth! ‘Society’ would thrust you from its 
charmed circle, neck and heels, What then? 
You have no fortune, and certainly ought to 
know that you cannot afford to marry, unless 
it be some woman worth more than a potato- 
patch and a feather-bed. Ah, Ryder, my dear 
boy, don’t be a fool.” 

Ryder had arisen from the window, and 
was pacing the floor with long, excited 
strides, every nerve in his body quivering 
under that light, cruel voice. 

“If you could only see her, Fleming,” in a 
broken tone. 

“Pshaw |” 

“ But I tell you she is the purest, daintiest 
little blue-bell that ever trusted in a poor, 
worthless devil like'me. What am I to do? 
Good heavens! we’are more than half en- 
gaged. Would you have me play the villain? 
l swear to you, Fleming, that this little vil- 
lage-girl has more heart than a dozen women 
like Rose Earle, and, fortune or no fortune, 
it shall not break for me!”. * 

Still that merciless face opposite never 
changed. - He laid down his cigar, smiling 
inwardly at his companion’s weakness, and 
pitying, even while he scorned it. 

“Never fear, my dear fellow, hearts do not 
break so easily. Men, and women too, die 


and are buried every day, but not for love, © 


you know. You have been indulging in a 
little flirtation, and got beyond your depth— 
that is all. Sit down now, and listen to rea- 
son, Ryder.” 

Ryder threw himself into his chair again, 
tossing back his hair with angry impatience. 
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“ Well, be so kind as to remember the rules 
of brevity, for I generally hold tryst with 
Miss Drummond about this time, and it is im- 
polite to keep a lady waiting.” 

“Drummond? Is that her name? It’sa 
pity about the tryst, for the matter is simply 
this, Ryder: Your mother and Rose Earle 
last night extorted from me a promise that I 
would bring you back to them before to-mor- 
row. Now, I never break my word.” 

“O, you don’t,” cried Ryder. 

“No. There is no use in getting angry, my 
dear boy. You will forget this bit of moon- 
shine in a week, and so, probably will your 
pretty milkmaid. I’ve been in love myself, a 
score of times. It is better to take things in 
a natural way. There’s Rose Earle, a nice 
girl, worth half a million, who will consent to 
become Mrs. Ryder to-morrow, if you ask 
her, which, let me add, is a much more 
sensible thing for indolent, luxurious Alf 
Ryder to do, than to settle down to digging 
potatoes in this remarkably rustic place.” 

Ryder winced, visibly. 

“ Good heavens! Fleming, you are enough 
to drive a man mad! What do you want me 
to do?” 

“Return to town in the next train,” said 
Fleming. 

Ryder’s head fell down on his arm. 

“Poor little Blue-bell! Fleming, I am a 
villain,” he groaned. 

Fleming took a turn across the floor, with 
his hands crossed behind him, and whistled 
an air from “ Trovatore.” 

“ A weak fool, not a villain,” he thought. 

“Come, my young friend,” touching Ry- 
der’s arm, at last, “it does not require a 
great deal of penetration, to see through your 
little delusion. You are as much in love with 
Rose Earle as you ever were in your life. 
You are beginning to tire of this heartless 
little flirtation of yours, as thoroughly as your 
anxious mother could wish. You hail me in 
secret, as a deliverer, and—the trains starts in 
an hour.” 

With a guilty glow mingling with a dark 
remorse in his face, Ryder shook the hand off 
his shoulder. 

* Let me think of it,” he said. 

“As long as you please.” And Fleming, 
nothing loth, strolled out into the narrow hall, 
closing the door behind him, throughiwhich, 
in spite of the precaution, his light whistle 
was borne mockingly back. He drew out his 
watch—Ryder should have a half hour for 
meditation, and the result he did not doubt. 


So, under the honey-suckle vines that clus- 
’ tered in scarlet and green about the door of 
the village inn, Fleming went pacing slowly, 
mingling with their honeyed fragrance, the 
aromatic scents of his cigar. That hisstraight, 
elegant figure should have attracted the stare 
of the villagers passing in the quiet street, 
and of all the feminine eyes in range of his 
promenade, was no wonder. Such visitors 
were but numerous at the inn. Ryder’s stay 
there had been a great event, and Ryder him- 
self a rara avis; but Fleming, with a most 
ungallant disregard of all the attention he was 
attracting, continued to walk under the drop- 
ping scents of the scarlet honey-suckles, un- 
til, through a cluster of apple-trees standing 
in an angle of the garden wall, he suddenly 
espied a round, red star. 

He mounted the stairs to Ryder’s room. 
The result of half an hour’s thinking had tak- 
en the exact shape that Fleming had antic- 
ipated—a disordered room, a travelling-bag 
packed and ready upon the table, and a sulky 
figure waiting for him by the window, holding 
in his hand a curl of shining, yellow hair. 

“Remember me to your mother and Miss 
Earle,” said Fleming, carelessly. “I think I 
shall stay here and catch trout for a day or 
two. Here comes the stage.” 

The curl of yellow hair vanished, like a 
sunbeam—whither, Fleming could not tell, 
although he was watching it very closely. 
Ryder brushed the dust from his travelling- 


“You are a heartless dog, Fleming. Poor 
little Blue-bell! She will be waiting for me 
at the bars, to-night.” 

“ And Rose Earle under the gas-light,” said 
Fleming, from the doorway. 

That was the last struggle. Whoever 
heard of a weak will overcoming a strong? 
Fleming’s purpose was accomplished, and, if 
anything, his triumph had been too easily at- 
tained. He yawned, as he turned from a last 
view of the stage, disappearing among the 
trees. 


Supper at the inn was avery quiet affair. At 
its close, Fleming strolled out into the moon- 
light, and down the dusty streets of the village, 
looking about him with a sort of listless curi- 
osity, and returning the shy glances of the 
pretty, blooming girls he met, with interest, 
and Perhaps Ryder’s charmer was 
among them—hardly, though, if she was wait- 
ing for her fickle lover. A patch of moon- 
light lay here and there on the sweet, red 
clover, but the west was still glowing with 
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purple and saffron. There was a scent of 
wild roses along the roadside, where Flem- 
ing paced slowly humming, and a night-bird 
far off in the dew and fragrance of the warm, 
rich night, called to its mate plaintively, over 
reaches of long, wet grasses and aromatic 
pines. 


Suddenly Fleming stopped. He was in a 
narrow, green lane, shutsin with clumps of 
apple-trees and blossoming lilacs. A pair of 
bars opened into the fields,beyond, and at 
them, with her sun-bonnet swinging from her 
hand, Fleming saw a young girl. 

It was too late to retreat—she had heard 
his footstep in the clover. A revelation, bright 
and sudden flashed upon him in the form of 
a banner of yellow curls, like the one he had 
seen in Ryder’s hand, waving loose in the 
night wind, and the next moment the little 
figure had sprung forward with a little, glad 
cry: “O, Alfred!” 

Ryder’s trysting-place, and the “ milkmaid.” 

“Good heavens!” said Fleming, through 
his teeth, “ it is a child!” 

He thought so at first, and with good rea- 
son. A delicate, diminutive figure, in a pink, 
fluttering dress, with long, yellow curls 
streaming in the wind. Her small, lily face 
was uplifted—tenderly young, and so pure 
and wistful, that, though man of the world 
as he was, and not easily given to such feel- 
ings, Philip Fleming’s heart ached for her. 
Such great, dark eyes as she had! Sucha 
winsome, innocent little mouth, red as a straw- 
berry—such faint, baby flushes on the waxen 
cheeks! They deepened now, like the pinks 
of sea-shells under the light curls, as she 
sprang to meet him. ' ‘ 

His idea of Ryder’s country love had been 
a buxom damsel with red cheeks and muscu- 
lar arms, who milked cows, or dug potatoes, 
if necessary, but surely not such a delicate, 
lovely child as this. He lifted his cap in the . 
moonlight, and she started back with a low, 
frightened cry. 

“Mr. Ryder,” said Fleming, witn a defer- 
ential bow, “ has been unexpectedly called to 


town. I have the honor, I presume, of ad- 


dressing Miss Drummond ?” 

She bowed, with a startled, uncertain look 
on her small, fair face. 

“My name is Fleming. I beg your pardon 
for intruding here—I did not know on what 
ground I was trespassing.” 

“Did he—” with a timid hesitancy, “ did 
Mr. Ryder send you to tell me?” asked the 
low, sweet voice. 
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“No,” said Fleming, embarrassed at his 
position, in spite of himself. “He left very 
suddenly—” 

The first shadows of doubt crept into her 
large eyes. She clung to the bars, and the 
color all went out of her-face. 

“Do you know when he will return ?” 

“ Not for the present, I think.” ~ 

“ And he gave you no word for me?” she 
pleaded, with her hand pressed tight to her 
heart. 

He shook his head, half-pitying, half-cynical. 

“ My dear child, this grass is reeking wet— 
you will get cold standing here—let the walk 
with you home.” * 

“No,” drawing back, white to the lips, 
“only tell me—is he never, never coming 
again ?” 

Gently, “I hardly know; but whatever 
you do that is foolish and unsatisfactory, do 
not wait for him any more. These little mis- 
takes are made in the wisest of lives—a year 
hence, and you will laugh at yours—it is 
searcely worth tears.” 

Little enough he knew about it. She was 
not such a child as she seemed. Still clinging 
to the bars, with her white face averted, she 
made a faint gesture. 

Leave me!” 

“But, my dear child—” 

“O, do go!” like a cry. 

He lifted his cap, his heart smiting him for 
the part he had played in the little drama. 

“Then, good-night. If I can ever serve 
you in any way, command me.” 

Did he mean in atonement for what he 
had helped to do? He turned, and retraced 
his steps through the green lane, slowly, but 
without looking back. 

“What demon por» ssed Ryder,” he .was 
saying to himself, “ to trifle with such a mere 
child? What ever tempted me to meddle 
with the affair at all?” 

And the slender figure left at the bars, was 
lying prostrate on. the earth, with her face in 
the long, wet Brass, and the dew on her hair, 
as dumb and still as the stars above her. 


CHAPTER IL. 


A RAMBLING stone house with mossy 
gables and iron gateways, sheltered ina green 
hollow by English elms and chestnuts a cen- 
tury old. Wide, dark drawing-rooms, always 
silent, and made impervious to the sunlight 
by inexorable shutters. Dusky oil paintings 


in remote corners, tall cabinets, and steep 
staircases, with shadowy niches in their 
lengths, where still, dark figures stared dully 
down. It was néwonder that Philip Fleming, 
casting about for some fresh novelty one sum- 
mer’s day, should have been thrilled with a 
sudden recollection of all these things, for the 
stone house was his birth-place, and the proud 
old dame left alone in its grandeur from year’s 
end to year’s end, and growing grayer and 
lonelier every year, was sending from time to 
time little querulous reproaches, where she 
had hitherto been silent, and intimating to 
this not over-dutiful sen, that his mother still 
lived and loved him. 

He was fond of her—more, perhaps, than of 
anything else living. Of the old place, too, 
he had many pleasant memories. From beat- 
ing about the world as the caprice of the mo- 
ment demanded, blase, likewise, a siesta under 
the English elms of the old play-grounds did 
not strike him as a disagreeable prospect. 
So it happened that Mrs. Fleming, tall and 
gray and stately, looking through her gold- 
bowed glasses, from an easychair on the shady 
verandah, found her tall son sitting compos- 
edly beside her, with his arm resting on the 
back of her chair. 

“ Well, mother ?” 

“ My dear boy!” 

Whereupon he kissed her affectionately. 

That was his coming. The green hollow 
lay around them like a great mosaic of sun- 
light and shadow. Nothing was heard but 
the twitter of the robins in the thicket, and 
the rustle of Mrs. Fleming’s brocade. Pres- 
ently, from looking into his dark, smiling face, 
her eyes fell down on the well-worn wedding- 
ring, shining under the rich lace that shaded 
her hand. 

“T am growing old, Philip.” 

“Old? No, indeed!” said Philip. 

She shook her head. 

“You must bring a younger mistress to the 
Hollow; it needs one. You have wealth 
enough. Look for good blood and a good 
heart.” 

“Humph!” said Fleming, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“What do you mean by that?” firing. 

“TI do not want a wife, mother.” 

“T tell you you do!” 

“ Well, then I do,” with a horrible grimace. 

Mrs. Fleming was quieted, at least. By- 
and-by, when she had gone to see with her 
own eyes that the choicest plate at Sevres 
were laid before this returned prodigal, the 
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latter was engaged in strolling through the 
lower rooms of the house, criticising, as he 
went, with comething like surprise. 

First of all, the shutters Were open. What 
earthly influence could have induced his 
mother to open those shutters? She had 
actually re-hung the pictures, too, and with 
such an eye to light and shade, that he could 
not but look and wonder. Then, a peculiar, 
subtle smell filling the atmosphere, led to an- 
other discovery—the long-neglected conser- 
vatory rejuvenated, and all but running wild 
with rank, intoxicating bloom. The little 
fountain in the centre, bordered with Indian 
shells, was.playing once more, and a great 
cluster of white water-lilies floated loose in 
the basin, their golden hearts laid bare to the 
sunlight. Heavens! what scents of jasmine, 
musk and orange! He stepped through the 
glass door, setting a scarlet creeper all in a 
quiver. 

“ Non di scordar di mi,” — 


sang a voice, whether from the heart of the 
roses, or the fountain, or from some room be- 
yond, he could not tell. For sweetness, it 
might: have come from heaven itself, he 
thought, as it cut through the fragrance and 
silence with its one clear, silvery spear of 
sound. He had heard a voice like it once, 
among the pale nuns in an old French con- 
vent, but that was years before—what en- 
chantment held the house ? 

No repetition of the song came, although 
he listened, but in its stead, the sharp jingle 
of the tea-bell made the place ring. He went 
out, bent on a more thorough investigation. 

“ Mother,” said this dutiful son, oddly, no- 
ticing that the table was spread for three, and 
that a chair stood in waiting, opposite his 
dwn, “ have you any particular knowledge of 

Italian operas ?” 

“What!” cried the old lady, scandalized. 

“Or have singing skeletons gotten into 
your closets? I beg your pardon—you are 
waiting ?” 

“Por Miss Drummond,” said the old lady. 

“Miss Drummond?” . 

Click, click, sounded a pair of high-heeled 
slippers in the hall. A gray dress that shim- 


.mered with violet shadows in all its long, 


sweeping folds, rustled against him, and some 
one had gjided into the seat opposite, before 
he was aware. 

“ My son Philip,” said the stately dame be- 
hind the tea-urn. \ 


Two large, white lids were uplifted from a 
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pair of hazel eyes, and Miss Drummond look- 

ed at the said Philip—then bowed. 

“ What rara avis is this ?” questioned Flem- 
ing’s glance of his unheeding mother. She 
had not mentioned the presence of a visitor in 
the house—had not given him the slightest 
warning of the fact, only through the medium 
of the three plates. A family connection? 
He had never heard of any by that name, and, 
besides, the Flemings were all dark. 

“ Belle, have you been singing operas?” 
said Mrs. Fleming, handing the owner of the 
hazel eyes her tea. 

“No,” clear and sweet. 

* Little Jesuit!” thought Fleming, “ it’s the 
very voice.” 

“ You have been dreaming, Philip,” said the 
old lady. 

“No, it was a spirit hidden among the 
roses,” answered Philip, spreading his roll. 

“ Do spirits indulge in operas ?” asked Miss 
Drummond. 

“T was tempted to believe so,” gravely. 

“You are quarrelling already?” said the 
old lady, eyeing them askant. 

“No,” answered Fleming, “but the house 
has been laid under a spell in my absence, I 
think.” 

“Very likely,” said Mrs. Fleming, grimly, 
looking at Miss Drummond. 

Her white lids fell. Just the slightest per- 
ceptible curve of the nostril rebuked Fleming ; 
but he had a rare opportunity, in consequence, 
of observing her at his leisure. Scores of 
lovely blondes had he seen before, but never 
such a rare one as this, with hazel eyes and 
black lashes, combined with golden hair and a 
purity of skin that was all but dazzling. Then 
the calm consciousness of the face piqued him. 
Every feature had thesame cold, clear-cut look, 

even to the little, scarlet mouth. All warmth 
and softness seemed to have ebbed into the 
great knot of silken hair, with brown shadows 
in it, fastened at the back of her small head, and 
into the large eyes, which, behind all their 
pride and darkness, still kept a look that re- 
minded him of an innocent, wondering child. 
It was a face, he said to himself, to first repel, 
then attract, then dazzle, then madden. 

Over his mother’s rare jellies and rolls, 
Fleming pondered. The scent of a sprig of 
heliotrope, nestling in Miss Drummond’s cor- 
sage floated across the table to him, faint and 
sweet; with it, too, came 4 memory. 

“ Mother,” he whispered, leaning over the 
old lady’s chair in a distant corner, after tea, 
“who is your stray princess ?” 
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“ Isn’t she lovely, Philip ?” 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That does not enlighten me.” 

“ Well, then, the name is Belle Drummond, 
as you know,” testily. 

“ A vision ?” 

“ No, she has been with me two years. You 
would have known it before, had you taken 
the trouble to come home,” 

“And where did you find her, pray?” care- 
lessly, ignoring the reproach in the last 
sentence. 

“T did not find her. The Vernons brought 
her to me. . They took her from the desk of 
an old school-house up the country—would 
you think it?—such a, well-bred, aristocratic 
person as Belle!” ° 

“And you keep her as a companion ?” 

“Yes; she makes the house pleasant.” 

“T see,” said Philip Fleming. 

The child of fifteen is never the same as the 
woman of twenty. He had heard of such 
gorgeous developments. before—seen them, 
too. They are notuncommon. A few inches 
added to the figure, a few years to the face, 
and knowledge of life and the world, had 
done it all. He turned and saw her standing 
in the doorway in a purple half-light, a scent 
of heliotrope all around her, and the gold of 
her hair glimmering duskily through the 
shadows, holdjng in one hand aslender Roman 
jar of white marble, running over with half- 
closed water lilies, 

Then he remembered the bars in the old 
lane, and the moonlight, and the little girl 
with yellow curls, in her pink, fluttering dress, 
waiting for Ryder. } 

“The same, yet not the same. I will try an 
experiment,” thought Philip Fleming. 

Presently he saw that. she was sitting in a 
window recess, looking dreamily out into the 
chestnuts beyong. He paused to admire one 
moment the faultless hands lying upon the 
sill, their white wrists bound with. Etruscan 

gold. Then he measured the distance be- 
tween them, and began, “ Mother,” carelessly. 

Mrs. Fleming started from a little doze. 

“Alf Ryder, an old chum of mine—you 
remember him—” 

“ Yes,” said the old lady. 

“Ts coming here this day week to shoot 
woodcocks with me. Poor Alf!” 

“ He has lost his wife, or something, hasn’t 
he?” said Mrs, Fleming. 

“Yes. Rose Earle that was—q@ce the belle 
of New York—she died more than a year 
since.” 
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Not a flush, not a sign of emotion in the 
calm face in the window. His cruel eyes 
watched in vain. The band was playing 
across the river, and on the sweet night air 
stole in the plaintive music of “ Love Not.” 
Was she listening? Not to his words, surely. 
The experiment had failed, and Mr. Philip 
Fleming was sorely baffled. 

“T shall be very glad to see Mr. Ryder,” 
said the old lady, courteously. “The Ver- 
fons, too, are coming next week. You will 
not be so very lonely here, Philip.” 

Philip did not intend to be. The house- 

hold had taken a new aspect—he was delight- 
ed with it. It was not long before he dis- 
covered that this fair, stately girl had somehow 
become a part of his mother’s daily life. Her 
pride in the beauty and grace of her protege 
was inordinate, and the liberality lavished 
upon her, without bounds. Rare old brocades, 
rich laces, and family jewels that had been 
laid away in the dark closets of the house to 
moulder, years before, were now drawn out to 
the light once more, and cast by the stately 
old dame as offerings at Miss Drummond’s 
feet. Tosee her in the ancient rooms, or 
rustling down the steep staircases in those 
rich old fabrics, half laughing at her masquer- 
ade, one might have thought, as Philip Flem- 
ing did, that from the old portraits of his 
haughty line, some daughter, radiant in the 
time of the cavaliers, had suddenly stepped 
forth into life and youth again—only among 
them all there could not be found such a dead- 
ly fair face. 

In the week preceding Ryder’s coming, Mrs. 
Fleming, through her gold-rimmed glasses, 
watched the slowly progressing acquaintance 
of the two in some surprise. If they walked, 
it was always apart; if they rode, it was never 
together. Philip was polite, unobtrusive and 
—indolent. Miss Drummoid never bestowed 
upon him more than a moment’s passing no- 
tice. The worthy dame surely lost nothing in 

« attention from either by his presence in the 
house. 
* One afternoon Miss Drummond’s little row- 
boat, painted green and white, came dancing 
across the river to the landing under its wil- 
lows, royally freighted with Miss Drummond 
‘herself and a heap of water-lilies, when there 
suddenly upstarted from the grass six good 
feet of heavy material which might have been 
a gourd, but was only Mr. Philip Fleming, 
quietly smoking a cigar. 

Up and down, back and forth, in the most 

elfish manner at this apparition, danced that 


green and white row-boat. The plumes in 
the rower’s jaunty little cap fluttered mock- 
ingly inthe wind. Shetoyed with her slender 
oars, watching the water steeped through with 
sunshine fall in opal drops along the blades, 
like a mermaid counting her pearls. Seents 
of summer luxuriance dying on the shores 
made the air heavy. The river lay like a 
track of molten gold, with that one speck of 
color dotting it, and far off, faint and tremu- 
lous, sounded the song of reapers in the har- 
vest fields. Mr. Fleming stood waiting. The 
bit of green and white thistle-down, after 
obeying allits mazy whims, began to approach 
the landing. A ribbon in her hair fluttered 
on the wind, and she rose up in the boat like 

. @ tall, fair-haired water-sprite, with the last 
sweep of the oar. 

- “™ Becareful,” warned Philip Fleming; “the 
bank is wet and slimy—give me your hand.” 

Instead of sensibly obeying, Miss Drum- 
mond leaped at a venture. 

“ Shall I moor the boat?” saftl Fleming. 

“Tf you please,” in a low voice. 

She had sat down on the bank, and her head 
had fallen on her hand. A single line of pallor 
marked her lips. Fleming secured the little 
cockle-shell and came quickly to her side. 

“Are you hurt?” 

“No, it is nothing,” hurriedly. “If you 
will give me your arm I will go home.” 

She walked up the bank in a slow, weary 
way, but with the most quiet of faces. 

“Miss Drummond,” said Fleming through 
his teeth,“ what would induce you to ac- 
knowledge to me that you are human?” 

“Another leap like that, I think,” with a 
low laugh. 

“Then you are suffering?” 

“ My foot slipped.” 

“And—”’ 

“*O, I loved in my youth a lady fair, 

For her azure eyes and her golden hair,’”’ 


rang out a gay, tenor voice, and leanings 
against the gate, teasing Fleming’s greyhound 
with his silver-mounted riding-whip, dark’ 
smiling, handsome, stood Alf Ryder. 

Miss Drummond had ample time to take in 
the figure as they came up, and as they stood 
in the gateway side by side, while Fleming 
eyed both, as he presented them, like a lynx. 
With not the faintest pink striking through 
her pearly cheek, she met and flung back the 
gaze of both. Ryder lifted his cap, his dark, 


knowing eyes bent on her face in the most — 


profound admiration. 
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“ Welcome to the Hollow!” said Fleming, 
gaily. “ How long have you been waiting at 
this gate ?” 

“O, some ten minutes, or more,” gazing at 
Miss Drummond. “You did not inform me 
of all the attractions I was to meet here, 
Fleming, or I might have appeared upon the 
scene earlier.” 

“Where ignorance is bliss, etc.,” said 
Fleming. 

Miss Drummond swept them a low courtsey 
in the doorway, half mockingly, though the 
pale face had grown still paler. 

“ Let me call my mother,” pleaded Fleming, 
in a low tone. 

“No,” waving him hack and smiling. The 
next moment she had disappeared up the 
steep stair. 

“Whew!” whistled Ryder, “ any property 
of yours, Fleming? Shade of Juno, what a 
face!” 


“Miss Drummond is a friend of my 
mother’s.” 

“Indeed! Well, I'll be hanged if she is not 
a subject well fitted to confuse and distract 
the mighty mindofman! Have you got such 
a thing as a heart left about you ?” 

The same gay, dashing Alf Ryder of old— 
susceptible as ever, too. Fleming thrust his 
hand into his left vest seers with preter- 
natural gravity. 

“T think so. At a slight pulsa- 
tion. You never met Miss Drummond before?” 

“TI? Where should I meet her?” with a 
little start. “Such angels don’t cross one’s 
path every day.” 

Fleming looked at him oddly. It was an 
unconscious truth that was to return to his 
memory in the after time. 

Miss Drummond was invisible at tea; but 
the Vernons, instead, were in full force. 
Ryder’s disappointed face, ag the vacant seats 
filled, and no golden hair and hazel eyes made 
their appearance, was a sight to behold. He 
looked up and met Fleming’s sarcastic gaze 
as the latter unfolded his napkin. 

“ Miss Drummond is suffering from a sprain 
—you will not see her to-night,” drily. 

“Don’t bé such a cynic, Phil,” shrugging 
his shoulders. “I have made a discovery.” 

“ You have?” 

“Do you remember that little country love 
of mine at Fern-Side farm five years ago?” 

“ A trifle.” 

“JT was @minded of her—that is all.” 

“Singular!” said Fleming. 

Straightway after tea, a rare bouquet of 


‘ 
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geraniums and late roses went up the stairs to 
Miss Drummond, with the compliments of Mr. 
Ryder, and Fleming laughed as the fragrant 
messenger passed him on the stairs. He fore- 
saw in it a herald. 

The next day another followed, with a little 
slip of writing thrust in among the roses. 
Miss Drummond still remained a prisoner. 
The Vernon belles and: Mrs. Fleming kept 
tryst in her room, and Philip shot woodcocks 
with Ryder in the lonely pasture lands, The 
latter smoked his cigar at night, pacing slowly 
back and forth beneath Miss Drummond’s 
window, watching for the stars, and—for a 
sign. 

On the third day, a velvet couch, piled with 
soft, silk cushions, was wheeled out of a 
corner of the drawing-room to a place by the 
window opening upon the lawn. Alf Ryder, 
coming in from a row on the river with Ada 
Vernon, found a lovely, golden-haired figure 
in pink eashmere, half-sitting, half-reclining 
among the cushions, with the sunlight shaded 
away from her pale face, and in her hand as 
simple a thing as ever awakened a jealous 
pang, viz.,a book in green and gold binding 
from Philip Fleming’s private library. She 
looked up with a quiet good morning. 

Flushed, admiring, yet with a strange hu- 
mility in his air, Ryder knelt gallantly by the 
couch and laid a cluster of water-lilies upon 
its cushions. 

“ Sweets to the sweet,” in a low, passionate 
tone. “ Belle, for the sake of the old days, 
shall they not mean peace ?” 

Her hazel eyes opened in faint surprise. 
She took the white clusters carelessly. 

“ Why should it be otherwise ?” 

“And you have not forgotten five years 
ago ?” eagerly. 

“T have forgotten nothing,” with the same 
unchanging face. 

“O, my! how pretty!” said Ada Vernon, 
fanning her flushed cheeks in the window. 
“Mr. Ryder, you are an adept. How many 
hearts do you break yearly? Of course we 
are not de trop.” 

“We” meant her own saucy, tantalizing 
self, and Philip Fleming, standing beside her. 

“No, not de trop,” dashing back his hair 
with dark, triumphant eyes—an old gesture. 
“ Miss Vernon is never that when she comes 
through the door and not the window.” 

The little vixen laughed saucily. 

“TI forgive you; but I am not coming at all. 
Fleming and I have ordered Horses for 
Red Lake.” 
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On returning Fleming found Miss Drum- 
mond in an easy-chair on the verandah, in a 
most distracting dinner toilet, looking like a 
second Cleopatra, for whom a new world 
might be lost; found the three remaining 
Vernon belles green with envy, and, more 
than all else, found Alf Ryder a flushed and 
happy captive in the toils of Circe, leaning 
over Miss Drummond’s chair, in the shadow 
of the chestnuts, with his guitar resting on a 
Turkish cushion near by, and his clear, tenor 
voice singing to her ear the old, old refrain: 


“O, I loved in my youth a lady fair, 
For her azure eyes and her golden hair; 
O truly, O traly [ loved her then, 

And naught shall I ever so love again.” 


* Miss Vernon,” said Fleming, drily, “ once 
loving, can a woman éver forget ?” 

“ My dear Phil, what an innocent! I fall 
in love three hundred and sixty-five times a 
year, and ‘ forget’ as many more. Now help 
me from my horse.” 

He obeyed, with an odd, whimsical smile. 

“ But there’s Belle Drummond,” was Ada’s 
parting shot; “ women like her are different. 
They do all things grandly.” . 

Even to flirting, Philip Fleming thought. 
In the long, bright days that followed at the 
Hollow, couch and chair were abandoned and 
Belle Drummond moved through the old 
house again, a syren, more invincible, more 
deadly, because of the calm, unconscious grace 
that marked whatever was done. She repelled 
and lured like no one else; but O, the dark- 
ness and passion in her great eyes, the masses 
of golden hair, like a beAutiful serpent’s coils, 
that were wound day by day closer around 
Ryder’s heart, until he came to hang upon a 
word, a smile, as if for very life. The story 
is as old as the hills. Ada- Vernon laughed 
behind her fan, and Mrs. Fleming grew sar- 
castic on the subject of woodcock shooting; 
and in the meantime, Belle Drummond’s task, 
if such it was, drew, near its accomplishment. 

She rowed with him of moonlit nights 
under the willows of the river, she walked 
with him through dreamy old paths around 
the Hollow, over beds of crisp autumn leaves, 
she was before him everywhere—fair, stately, 
bewildering. Years before he had loved her; 
he said it to himself over and over again. As 
a child of fifteen she had charmed him into a 
temporary forgetfulness of Rose Earle, with 
all her beauty; and now for this glorious, 
perfected woman of twenty, wearing her 
graces as regally as a queen, that old fancy 
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came baek in a full flood-tide of jealous, pas- 
sionate love. 

The madness of manhood is more incurable 
than that of youth. Indeed, he questioned if 
he had ever really forgotten her. There was 
a long, yellow curl that he had kept sacred 
through the five years from all other eyes than 
his own. He drew it from its old resting- 
place now, and laid it upon his heart. 

There came one afternoon in the last of the 
sweet September, heavy with clouds and 
threatening storm. The household at the 
Hollow had gone to Red Lake by sunlight— 
Belle Drummond and Ada in Mrs. Fleming’s 
carriage, the three elder Vernon belles under 
Ryder’s escort—an arrangement quite above 
that young person’s appreciation—and Philip, 
as an out-rider, on his own horse. At night- 
fall it was raining furiously. 

A rush from under the scarlet maples into 
the carriages was deemed expedient. Mrs. 
Fleming found herself nearly extinguished 
beneath the dampened skirts of Nett and Ada 
Vernon. . 

“ Belle has gone in the carryall,” explained 
Ada. “Only look at my hat—it is just 
ruined.” 

They drove back to the Hollow through 
mist and gathering darkness. At the door, 
as Ryder luckily stood assisting the ladies to 
alight, Mrs. Fleming suddenly and uneasily 
called: 

Belle!” 


No reply. 

“ She is in your carriage,” said Ryder. 

“No; Nette and are with me,” in alarm. 

Mr. Ryder! 0, shrieked Ada, “I 
thought she was with you.” 

Neither in the.group that had alighted, nor 
in the carriages, Miss Drummond had been 
left behind. ’ 

In the midst of the consternation that fol- 
lowed, Ryder mounted a horse and dashed off 
through the stormy twilight on a gallop back 
to Red Lake. He remembered a farm-house 
that they had passed that afternoon in a lone- 
ly piece of wood near it. Perhaps she had 
taken refuge there. It was torture to think 
of anything worse. 

The thick rain drove out of the east, white 
and slanting overhead. The wind jabbered 
and moaned in the chattering treetops, like a 
soul unshriven. ‘Such an intensely disagree- 
able night Mr. Ryder had never seen before. 


’ He dashed up the miry road in the very teeth 


of the storm, a second Wild Huntsman, blam- 
ing himself, blaming everybody at the Hollow 


for the mishap, and trying to banish from his 
uncomfortable mind the bare possjbility of 
anything like harm befalling that fair, delicate 
girl. The farm-house was near by. the lake, 
She must have sought shelter there. O, how 
long, and dark, and lonely the road seemed! 
How slowly his panting horse traversed it! 

Perhaps he had never known until that 
moment how madly he loved her; how she 
had grown closer and eloser every day into 
‘his life: He had never loéked back upon the 
past years with so much regret—never blamed 
‘himself for his desertion of her with so much 
severity. “Ah, well, she has pardoned it long 
ago,” was the thought he hugged close to his 
heart. 

Red and bright shone the windows of the 
farm-house through the trees. The long, 
dreary ride was over, at last, and a gmiling, 
comely matron, with a child clinging” to her 
apron, opened the door to Ryder. 

“ Was there a lady in the house,” he asked, 
“who had taken refuge with them from the 
rain ?” 

The answer sent a glad thrill through him 
from head to foot. 


“Yes, such a lady was there waiting—would 
he come in ?” 

In all his after life Ryder never forgot the 
old farm-house kitchen into which the good 
dame ushered him. The low, white walls, 
where the red firelight danced weirdly; the 
painted floor, the great yawning fire-place 
with its crackling hickory wood all aglow; 
the oaken settles, and, leaning against the 
mantel, with her head bent on her hand, Belle 
Drummond, with her dreamy, tender face 
turned to the firelight, and faintly flushed, like 
& peach-blossom, through its falling, golden 
hair, 


“Thank God!” he cried out with fervent, 
passionate emphasis. 

In a long, quivering spear of light, the fire 
shot off from her white hand, and something 
bright upon it as she looked up, startled and 
surprised, as the tall apparition on the hearth, 
splashed with mud from head to foot, and 
wearing such a pale, eager, passionate face. 

“Mr. Ryder! here,” half smiling. “Were 
you abandoned likewise ?” 

“No, I came in search of you,” hurriedly. 
“ Good heaven, Belle, you have driven us all 
half wild!” 

A backward step, and the hazel eyes hid 
under gheir black lashes, His face grew 
desperate. 

“Iam sorry.. It was my own fault,” she 
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said. “I wandered too far away. You were 
very kind to come for me.” 


“Kind? Don’t, [beg of you! You donot 


know what I have suffered to-night.” 

He advanced as she receded, and caught the 
listless, white hand hanging at her side. 

“Why should I deceive myself longer? 
Belle, for the sake of the old days, forgive— 
forget! Give me the right to watch over you 
always. O, girl, girl! I have learned again to 
love you so!” 

Half kneeling at her feet, an humble, con- 


trite supplicant, searching her calm face as if — 


she held his life, the long, quivering spear of 
light shot off her hand once more, as, looking 
in his eyes, she half raised it one moment, 
then let it fall. 

“You have not forgotten the olden time— 
you still love me?” he pleaded. “ Belle, speak 
one word—little ‘ Blue-Belle,” that loved me 
80 once !” 

She heard a step, and turned with half- 
parted lips. Ryder’s eyes followed her own, 
and saw standing in the doorway, looking at 
them both, calmly and quietly, Philip 
Fleming. 

With one step she had broken away from 


him. She was at Fleming’s side, her whole 
face changed from its cold, statuesque beauty 
into the tender, loving woman’s. The white 
hand that wore the circle of diamond light— 
his ring—she laid upon his breast. 

. “Answer him, Philip,” said the sweet, cruel 
voice. 

Fleming covered the little hand with his 
own, pressing her close to his heart. Clear 
and relentless came the answer: 

“She is mine now, Ryder. You are too 
late !” 

The white face, as remorseful, as despairing 
as a soul condemned, confronted them both. 

“ Belle, is it true? From your own lips let 
me hear it. Do you love him?” 

“ More than all the world,” the sweet voice 
answered. 

* Little ‘ Blue-Belle,’ you are avenged !” 

Out through the pitiless, beating rain, and 
the mournful night, with its winds a-sighing, 
Ryder galloped away—whither, he neither 
knew nor cared. The dark wood and darker 
sky blended in the storm together; the mock- 
ing lights of the farm-house died out*behind 
the treetops, and one cruel task had been ac- 
complished—one woman had had her revenge. 


THE TEMPEST. 


BY GEORGE H. POWERS. 


I was alone—no human soul was nigh, 

Nought could be seen but ocean, darkness, sky ; 
All was as dead and silent as the grave, 

Save the deafening roar of the ocean’s wave, 
And the gentle murmurings of the breeze, 
Chanting requiems through the leafy trees— 
Caught at intervals between the roaring 

Of the waves upon the rocky flooring 

Of the shores and the caverns of the sea, 
Home of the mermaids, beautiful and free; 
And the sea-bird’s shrill, shrieking, piercing note, 
Echoing from the rocky cliffs, to float ~- 
Through aerial regions vast and high, 

Far away in eternal space to die. 


All oblivious to things around me, 

I sat on a rocky cliff hung o’er the sea, 
Dreaming dreams of sorrow, hope and sadness, 
Turning all my mind to folly, madness, 


‘ 


When suddenly the air grew dense and thick, 
And sense aroused me—my heart grew sick 
At what I saw. O God of hope and light, 
Take from my mind the horrors of that night! 
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I saw the waves around me rolling high, 

I saw them upward flung toward the sky; 

They groaned, they spoke, they filled my soul with dread 
I saw the forms of ail the slumbering dead 

Uf ocean piled before my wondering view, 

As thick as morning’s crystal drops of dew; 

The winds with demon madness bellowed round, 
Increasing deeper the unearthly sound. 


I looked abroad upon the ocean’s wave, 

The winds they muttered, “ This shall be your grave!” 
Eternal doomed! around me seemed to shine, 

The waters spoke, and said that death was mine. 

I turned toward the sky—no hope was there ; 
Confounding darkness breathed on midnight air. 


What means that dark and heavy-ladened cloud, 
Which all the sky in darkness doth enshroud? 


What means that broad and lurid glare of light, 
Which makes my blood run cold, and blinds my sight f 
See how it flashes through the midnight air! 

O, what a sight for human eyes to bear! 

What voice is that which shakes the earth amain, 
Opens the clouds and drives the pelting rain ? 
Tremendous thunder! peal on peal afar, 

Shakes the wide earth, and leaves the clouds ajar. 
Once more, again, the lightning swiftly flies, 
Sweeps through the air, reveals the clouded skies 
Again the thunder’s mighty echoes ring, . 
And hill and valley to the music sing. 

Anon another flash—another still, 

Sends through all nature an electric thrill ; 

And now continued thunder, roar on roar, 
Echoes from cliff to cliff along the shore; 

It ceases not, but peal on peal continues, 

Till trembling nature for forbearance sues. 

And did the furious storm, at her call, 

Withdraw his forces from her shattered wall ? 
No! but fiercer yet the lightning played; 

Nor was the thunder’s mighty echo stayed, 

But deeper, trebly deeper, yet it pealed, 

Until creation thought her doom was sealed. 


But winds, and waves, and rain at last give way 
And calm resumes her humble sceptred sway ; 
The lightning ceased, and to the distance fled, 
And with it were the muttering thunders led ; 
The clouds roll back from off the starry sky, 
And to another region swiftly fly ; 

The winds bink quickly to a whisper low, 

And o’er the troubled ocean they did throw 

A blessed calm, which soothed the raging sea 
And brought a world of hope and joy to me. 
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‘FIRST AND SECOND LOVE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


A PLEASANT little cottage, half hidden in 
embowering trees and clambering grapevines 
and woodbine, was the home of the Ether- 
tons. It was the middle of June,and the 
surroundings of that home were in perfection. 
A long table was set out in the shadow of a 
great oak, and covered with all the appliances 
of a handsome breakfast. It had been the 
wish of Daniel Etherton, the youngest and 
well-beloved son of the family, that this place 
should be the scene of parting with the dear 
ones at home. On this morning he was to 
depart for the army, and leave father, mother, 
brother and sisters, uncertain if he were ever, 
in this world, to meet their loving eyes again. 
They had vainly tried to fortify themselves 
against this parting. The tears would flow. 
It was a deep struggle they made to appear 
even tolerably composed. The mother aban- 
doned herself to grief, and could not even 
join the group around thé table, but sat, half 
concealed from view, in a little arbor which 
Daniel had constructed for her, long ago. 

The loving boy could not bear up against 
his mother’s sorrow. He stole away from the 


rest, and went over to where she sat. It was — 


a picture worth seeing—that still beautiful 
mother, and the fair, bright, handsome youth, 
with his bonny curls lying upon her shoulder, 
as they had lain when he was an infant—her 
youngest born. He was so good—so brave 
—how could she give him up? - 

She said so, still weeping as if her heart 
were breaking; and he had answered: 

“For my conntry, dearest mother! O, do 
not grudge the sacrifice! And then, do re- 
member, my darling mother, that it may be 
no sacrifice. It may be that I shall return to 
you as unharmed as I go. My mother’s 
prayers may turn aside the bullets from my 
heart. Let this be your hope and comfort 
while I am gone.” 

And so, by loving words and entreaties, he 
calmed her weeping, and led her back to the 
table, and sat down py her side. Next him, 
on the other side, was placed a young girl, 
whose tear-stained cheeks bespoke a more 
than common interest in the young soldier. 
To her he whispered afew words that seemed 
to comfort and console; and soon they all 
became more quiet in their grief—especially 
when Mr. Etherton observed that they had 


13 


been paying but an equivocal compliment to 
their young hero’s future fame. 

An hour after, and he was gone. A few 
months passed,in which they sorely missed 
him; but it may be that the pride of hearing 
how well the young soldier had borne his 
part in the tide of battle, more than compen- 
sated them for his absence. They learned to 
be ambitious for their brave hero—to covet 
new honors for him. . He was rising, step by 
step—and all by his own courage and daring. 

Even gentle Bessie Mitchell grew proud, 
and willing that her hero should be away, 
when he seemed in every battle to wear a 
charmed life ;—proud when he sent her his 
picture, taken when the epaulettes first 
adorned his shoulders, He was handsomer 
than ever, in his uniform, and as sweet-look- 
ing, too, as before he went. It may be that 
his lip was firmer, but he was not at all fierce- 
looking, like some of the officers she had 
seen. 

Poor Bessie could not live a day without 
running over to have a chat with Daniel’s 
sister, Anna Etherton. You may be sure that 
their talk was of the absent hero. They wrote 
innumerable letters, sent newspapers by the 
gross, and kept journals of all that happened 
either at Mr. Etherton’s or at the house of 
Bessie’s mother. 

Never was human being petted and caress- 
ed as Bessie was, for Daniel’s sake ; and when 
she lost her mother, they supplied her place 
by every tender care. They made her shut 
up her solitary home, and come to them. She 
was hardly willing to do this; for, after all, 
no real engagement had fettered Daniel and 
herself, although each had felt sure of the af- 
fection of the other. But the tender solici- 
tude they evinced for her, overcame all her 
scruples, and she consented to dwell in their 
house. 

A brief letter from Daniel, sympathizing 
with her in her affliction, and rejoicing that 
she had left her lonely home, was all that she 
heard frem him, for a long, long time. In this 
letter, he had more than once called her “sis- _ 
ter,” and his “dear friend.” Was that the 
language of love—of such love as she felt for 
him? She had never called him “ brother;” 
and the calm, friendly feeling he expressed, 
was very far from the ardent love she expe- 
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rienced, and which she had believed he felt 
for her when he left her. The thought dis- 
turbed her beyond measure. Surely she had 
not been unmaidenly enough to give her af- 
fections when they were not sought. All 
around her had encouraged the belief that 
she was to be Daniel Etherton’s future wife ; 
and the belief was drawn from his own man- 
ner toward her. ‘ 

Dwelling upon the subject, her spirits and 
color forsook her. She became thin and hag- 
gard; but those around her attributed her 
alteration only to her recent loss, joined to 
anxiety for the life of her lover, exposed as 
he was to hardship and danger. She begged 
so hard now, to go back to her deserted home, 
that the Ethertons, though protesting against 
it, were forced to consent. Here, she indulg- 
ed in gloom and sadness, save when visitors 
were in the house. Anna Etherton was with 
‘her often, and others, pitying her loneliness, 
came nearly as often as Anna. 

At last Anna came with the news which 
she thought would surely dispel Bessie’s grief. 
Daniel was coming home. He had written a 
hasty letter to his mother, saying he had been 
granted a furlough of three weeks. Anna 
brought the letter for Bessie to read. 

“You will see by this, that he intends to 
have some one accompany him—probably a 
brother officer—for he quotes Willis, when he 
says,‘Room for another in thy heart, dear 
mother.’ I[ shall be delighted,” continued the 
gay girl, “and shall lay siege to him forth- 
with.” 

Bessie trembled as she read the letter, yet 
she tried to make herself believe she was glad 
that her suspense would now, in some way or 
another, be over. It would be better to know 
the worst, than to bear this torturing anxiety. 

Anna chatted on: 

“Three weeks, Bessie—do you hear? I 
do believe he means to marry you as soon as 
he arrives. Mamasays, ‘ Tell Bessie to come 
right back here, for we are not going’to spare 
him a moment while he is at home.’ So, you 
see, you must come.”- 

“T think I shall wait till Daniel asks me to 
go, Anna.” 

“Absurd! Why, he thinks you are there 
now. We have never written him how mean- 
ly you went off—as if you did not care for 
any of us.” 

“0, Anna!” 

“There, don’t cry, Bessie. It is a bad sign 
when any one is on the way home.” 

But, plead as she would, Anna could not 


prevail upon her to go back; and she left her, 
feeling that Bessie could not love Daniel very 
much, to be so obstinate. 


It was one of the sweetest mornings of 
April—soft, warm, moist with recent showers, 
and with the rich fragrance of arbutus in the 
air. The streams had burst their casements, 
and flowed along with a dreamy, lulling sound, 
delicious as music. Bessie was in her garden, 
turning up the light sod around her peren- 
nials. Her heart felt the influence of the 
sweet spring day; yet she could not help re- 
membering what she had lost since the season 
last came round. A yedr ago, her mother 
was with her, and Daniel Etherton’s iove was 
a possession, never, she had thought, to part 
with. Now— She did not dare to look at 
the now, but went dreamily back to the past, 
though it had mocked its promise. 

A carriage bowled along the road, very 
softly upon the moist ground. She turned 
away, unwilling to be seen, for tears were in 
her eyes and on her cheeks. The sound 
ceased, and she knew that the carriage must 
have stopped at Mr. Etherton’s. They would — 
have company, then, to-day, and Anna would 
not come to her. Somehow, this seemed such 
a dreary day, for all the sun was shining so 
brightly. Nature does not always sympathize 
with human grief. She gives us tears for our 
smiles, and smiles for our tears, just as suits 
her fickle, changeful mood. 

Bessie went back to her lonely sitting-room, 
and tried to.work. It would not do. She 
took a book, and her eyes wandered over the 
pages, without taking in a single idea. Tres- 
ently she saw Anna coming into the little 
front yard. A strange, grave look was upon 
her face, and she trembled as she sank into 
the chair Bessie placed for her. ’ 

“What is it, Anna?” said Bessie. “You 
have come to tell me something, Anna! What 
can it be?” . 

Anna covered her face, and Bessie saw 
great drops ttickling through her fingers. 

“Is Daniel wounded, or—or—” She could 
not say, “dead.” ’ 

Anna wiped her tears, and went up to her 
kindly, laying her hand caressingly upon her 
shoulder, as she whispered : 

“©an you bear to hear it, dear Bessie?” 

“Tell me!” she implored. 

“ Well, then—Daniel is not dead—not even 
wounded—but he is married!” She was 
frightened at her own words. “Don’t look 
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io strangely, Bessie,” she continued; for the 


, girl looked as if turned to stone. 


For a day or two past, she had, uncon- 
sciously to herself, begun to cherish a hope 
that all would yet turn out right, mingled 
with a regret that she had been so hasty in 
believing Daniel untrue. Now, it was harder 
to bear this confirmation—harder than if she 


‘had still thought ill of him. That very morn- 


ing, she.had been looking over her writing- 
desk, where his letters, his little gifts—even 
the flowers he had given her—were treasured 
as precious things. ' 

All this she remembered in that moment of 
stony grief. As she became less rigid, the 
tears forced themselves from her eyes—a 
blessed relief, which, had it been denied, she 
felt that she must have died. 

“ You are better pow,” said Anna’s gentle 
voice. “ May I tell you about it now, Bessie ? 
I do not think you will blame him so much 
when you hear it all.” 

Bessie merely bowed her head, and Anna 


went on: 


“She is a frail little creature, apparently 
not more than sixteen. Her father and broth- 
ers were Union men, living not far from Bal- 
timore. A party of rebels—fiends in human 
shape—called them, one night, from their 
slumbers, and demanded to know what prin- 
ciples they espoused. They were good and 
true men, and they would not deny the glori- 
ous old flag. Their avowal signed their own 
death-warrant. They were taken from the 
house, without time to put on their clothes, 
and were shof in the yard, before the eyes of 
this poor child, who had risen in the moon- 
light, and was gazing, horror-stricken, from 
the window. She fled from the back part of 
the house, and ran across a field, to the camp 
where she knew a Union regiment was sta- 
tioned. Daniel’s company was there, and he 
was the officer to whom she told her sad tale. 
A detachment was ordered out, and. they 
found the bodies, which had been lying:all 
night as they fell, while the house had been 
rifled of everything valuable. 

“The poor child’s mother was dead, and 
she was an only daughter. Her father and 
brothers were all to her, and now she was 
alone. In her grief she seemed to look to 
Daniel for protection, as she had spoken to 
him first. He could protect her legally, only 
by giving her his name. Could he do other- 
wise? He saw how tenderly she clung to 
him as.to a brother; and—Bessie, he loved 
her—the poor desolate child!” 


Bessie spoke not a word. She might have 
thought, “I, too, am so desolate!” but she did 
not speak the thought. 

“Daniel is coming over, by-and-by,” said 
Anna. “He wanted you to know this. He 
said you had a generous heart, and would feel 
for the stray lamb he had brought home.” 

“TI do, I do—God knows, Anna,” she cried, - 
as if by a superhuman exertion.. “I will go 
home with you, Anna. He shall see that I 
bear him no malice for the past; though I re- 
gret that I should have so wronged myself as 
to love a man who had never asked me, in so 
many words, for my heart. Still, I thought—” 

She could not say what she thought. A 
great, whirling sound was in her ears, and her 
heart almost stopped beating; but she reso- 
lutely put on her hat and*shawl, and walked 
home with Anna. It was an heroic act for a 
woman, I do not believe that a man could 
have done it. 

Daniel saw her coming, and left the room 
to gain composure sufficient to see her. Mrs. 
Etherton received her affectionately, and An- 
na introduced her to a little fair young girl, 
scarce larger than a child, and with the un- 
mistakable signs of. consumption in her face. 
Bessie, so far from being repelled, was actual- 
ly drawn toward the pale, slight thing, in 
whose face she saw death so plainly written, 
By the time Daniel re-entered the room, his 
wife and Bessie had got on together surpris- 
ingly. From that time, the two were fast 
friends. Adelle caught Auna’s trick of “ run- 
ning over” to tell Bessie all that occurred; 
and, on the day of Daniel’s departure for the 
army, he spent the whole day with her. Not 
a tear orsigh came from her for the day. Only 
once she said: 

“Poor Daniel! He thinks to meet me 
again; but: he never will, until we meet 
above.” 

“Why, Adelle! what makes you say that ?” 

She turned up her sleeve, and showed Bes- 
sie the slight, shrunken arm, no larger than 
an infant’s. 

“Do you not see?” she said. “My mother 
went in the same way—no pain, no distress, 
but wasting—wasting, like me.” 

Bessie sat aghast. She did not dare to 
analyze the thoughts that came to her. Her 
next thoughts were more worthy of her. She 
clasped'the feeble figure in her arms, and 
spoke words of cheer and hope, . — 

Adelle shook her head. 

“ You are very kind,” she said, “but I do 
not wish to live, All who loveme are gone 
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beyond the river, Why should I seek to stay 
behind ?” 

“All who love you!” gasped her listener. 
“Your husband—” 

“ Married me only to protect me,” she an- 
swered, earnestly. “It was not love—it was 
pity. He told me so, before he married me. 
He told me, too, that he loved another, but 
that she was pitiful and good, and would not 
grudge that he should be my protector. And 
I know now, dear Bessie, who that other is. 
I made him tell me, last night. O, I am so 

sorry—so grieved, that I should have been 
’ the cause of parting you!” 

“Say no more about it, dear Adelle. It is 
all right, believe me. I do not regret what 
has happened, since it has given me a sister / 
Yes, a dear sister—for such you must ever be 
to me.” 

“JT see how good you are, Bessie. But re- 
member, dear, it will not be for long. I shall 
soon leave him; and you will not grudge me 
the few weeks that remain.” 

“Hush! you shall not talk so, my child. 
You will live and be happy, and.I—your old- 
maid sister—will spend many happy days with 
you yet.” 

“ Well, think so, dear, if you can. Only 
promise me that you will never, never hate 
me for coming between you and your early 
love ?” 

“ Hate you? No, dearest! Besides, Daniel 
and myself were never betrothed. . We had a 

liking for each other—perhaps more than a 
There boy and girl liking; but we had never 
spoken of love.” 

“How kind of you to make me feel so easy 
in .regard to this matter. Now, one thing 
more: Promise me that you will be with me 
in my last days?” 

Awed by the deep conviction that Adelle 
seemed to feel, that her death hour was near, 
Bessie promised ; but little did she dream how 
soon it would come. 

Two weeks after,she was summoned, at 
early dawn, by Anna, who said that Adelle 
wanted her. She had been bleeding at the 
lungs, and thought herself dying; but the 
family thought her frightened,and would not 
believe her dangerously ill. 

Before the sun had set, the child-wife was 
‘dying. She sat by the window, to catch the 
fading light, assured that she should never 
behold }t again. She passed away so gently 
that its last rays shone upon her dead face, 
ere they knéw she was gone. 
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Once more, Daniel Ethertop came home. 
He saw the monument his father had raised 
to the memory of Adelle; traced the paths 
where they had walked together during his 
brief visit. home, and paid the tribute of tears 
to her memory. 

Bessie was gone away. She knew he was 
coming home, but she would not stay to meet, 
him. He on his part, wanted to see her, to 
thank her for all she had done—for all the 
love she had so generously given to her, who, 
for a brief time, had been his wife. There - 
was no need of thanks. She had done it— 
not for him—but for the sweet and innocent 
being who lay beneath yonder stone. When 
she heard that he was gone, she came back to 
her lonely home. 

No one-knows that, in the last three months, 
a correspondence has sprung up between the 
old-time lovers; and that the name of Adelle 
recurs often in these missives. And when 
smiling peace shall reign in our land once 
more, if one brave hero is spared, there is a 
gentle, patient little woman, who will be 
wedded to him—not for pity, but for true, 
imperishable love. 


FRAUD DETECTED. 

Peter the Great, while in Poland, visited a 
statue of the Virgin, which was said often to 
shed tears during the mass. He saw that the 
fact was, apparently, just as it had been de- 
scribed; but, while his companions seemed 
struck with conviction, he ruminated on the 
means of discovering the cause, which he well 
knew was not supernatural. The statue being 
placed high, and close to the altar, so that no 
one could reach it from the ground, he took 
up a ladder which happened to be near, and 
mounting it, very closely examined it from 
head. to foot. His curiosity seemed ungrati- 


_fied, and the attending priests mentally cof- 


gratulated themselves on their escape, as well 
as the conversion of the czar, which they ex- 
pected would probably follow. But perceiv- 
ing small apertures in the eyes, he uncovered 
the head of the Virgin, and to their great 
mortification exposed the whole mystery. The 
head was hollow and filled up to the eyes with 
water; this being agitated by a few small 
fishes placed in it, a few drops were occasion- 
ally forced through the apertures, and thus 
the miracle was produeed. Peter took no 
notice of the matter further than to observe 
that “ it was a miracle indeed ;” and then left 


as if nothing particular had happened. 
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OUT IN THE SNOW. 


UNITED. 


BY T. D. WILKINS, 


One star is feeble when alone, 

It pales beside Queen Luna’s throne; 

But, when its modest sisters come, 

Their beams light up the heavens’ dome— 
United. 


The countless grains Of Scean’s sand, 
The wong that wash the circling land, 
. As separate, though they small may be, 
Together, form the earth and sea, 
United. 


One voice is lonely—when alone 

It sings in sweet, but humbled tone; 

Not so, when the long echoed roar 

Of thousands sounds from shore to shore, 
United. . 


One hand is powerless to raise 
A mighty rock from off its base; 
An hundred soon, in union strong, 


Can heave the mighty mass along, 
United. 


As branches form the towering tree, 

As drops of water form the sea, 

So those to which no powers belong, 

Together heed be great and strong, 
United. 


Long may our mighty country stand, 
With union both in heart and hand; 
And may it yet forever be, 
A land of peace and liberty, 

United. 


OUT IN THE SNOW. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Ir was a fearful night in mid-winter. Miss 
Madeline Prescott shuddered as she drew 
near the glowing fire on the broad hearth. 
Still it could not be with the cold, for her 
eyes were like stars, and her cheeks burned 
with a blood-red heat. 

The wind moaned weirdly in the great 
chimney of the Moor House, and rattled a 
loose blind against the drawing-room window. 
The pressure of air penetrated even that 
closely sheltered apartment, and struck cold 
and chill across the uncovered shoulders of 
the heiress. She drew up her magnificent 
shawl of some brigat wools, and shrunk closer 
into the protection of the deep arm-chair she 
occupied. 

“Nothing,” she said between her shut, 
white teeth, “ could cross the moors to-night, 
and still be living. Well—” she paused—her 
_ Ted lips compressed, the veins standing out 
like cords on her forehead. 

The whistle of a locomotive, shrill and clear, 
burst over the din of the elements, and in a 
moment Miss Prescott heard the thundering 
rumble of the train. It halted at Moor House 
station, only a few rods away, and directly 
there. was a sound of labored footsteps—the 
hall door was thrown open—somebody stamp- 
ed off the snow, spoke to Ture, the great 


Spanish hound, and then the drawing-room 
was invaded by a tall figure wrapped in 7 
and gray with snow. 

“Your pardon, Miss Prescott, but the hall 
lamp was dark, and I could not see to get 
myselfout of my packing. How comfortable ~ 
you look, And without the atmosphere is fit 
for the poles.” 

“The train was late?” queried Miss Pres- 
cott, looking at him with her cyes of fire. 

“Two hours; delayed by the storm. Mar- 
plot Ledge is ten feet under, The-men at 
the village turned out and shovelled us 
through. I haven’t known such a storm for 

years.” 

He eettled himself in his chair with a long 
breath of satisfaction. Miss Preecott took up 
her crochet, and began working with ee. 
that quivered in spite of her. 

“You are industrious, Madeline. I ao not 
see Miss Pembroke nor my mother. I trust 
they are not indisposed ?” 

“ Mrs. Prescott is in her room. Miss Pem- 
broke at the village,” returned Madeline, 
coldly. 

“At the village ? She was here this morning.” 

“True. She went just before it began to 
storm. She had a letter, an imperative call 
from”—she hesitated, 
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“From Mr. Montgomery ?” ; 
“Yes, from Mr. Montgomery. You ha 
guessed it; I have not told you. His regi- 
ment was to pass through Southgate this af- 
ternoon, on the way to the seat of war, and 

he wrote for her to meet him.there.” 

“She took the carriage, I suppose ?” 

“No, she went on foot. Papa used the 
horses himself.” 

“She will stop at Southgate all night, 
then ?” 

“think it was not her intention; though 
Mr. Montgomery may, if he remains, induce 
her to do so. She has not been so eager and 
fluttered for a long while as when his letter 


came. We all tried to dissuade her from 


going, the moors are so dangerous at this 
season ; but she would not listen.” 

Rolfe Erskine’s face grew -set as marble. 
Just then, Mrs. Prescott came in. It was 
easy to trace the relationship between mother 
and son. The same proud, clear-cut featuges, 
‘the same pure complexion and bronze gold 
hair: And what the elegant, gentlé-hearted 
Mrs. Erskine had seen in Philip Prescott, the 
father of Madeline, and the master of Moor 
House, to admire, it was difficult to decide. 
She spoke to her son. 

“Rolfe, I am uneasy. Miss Pembroke left 
us this forenoon for Southgate, the house- 
maid tells me, intending to return early this 
evening. Her way lies across the moors, and 

,it is full of perils in such a storm as this.” 

Rolfe re-invested himself in his fur coat, 

- “Be at ease, mother,” he said, cheerfully; 
“T will go and find her. Come, Ture.” 

The hound leaped up, and whined intelli- 
gently. Miss Prescott detained Erskine—her 
white jewelled hand on his arm. 

“ Mr. Erskine, Rolfe, you surely will not be 
so mad! Why, strong men have perished on 
the moors in lesser storms than this. It is 
suicidal!” 

She was pale and rigid—her voice shook; 
she had forgotten the presence of her step- 

ther. Mr. Erskine shook her off almost 
rudely ; spoke again to the dog, and vanished 
in the whirling, white gloom without. Mrs, 
Prescott turned to Madeline. 

“You have lived here longer than I, and 
know the country better. Is there any dan- 
ger for my son?” 

There was no reply; the arm-chair was va- 
cated. Madeline had gone up to her chamber. 
When she entered its luxurious precincts, she 
shut herself in from all intrusion. She double 
locked the door, and dispensing with fire and 
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lights, sat down by the window which com- 
manded a view of the desolate waste of moor- 
land from which the old mansion took its 
name. 

Bare and bleak, and white with drifted 
snow, the dreary tract stretched out for more 
than three miles. At its foot lay the village 
of Southgate. Madeline’s set face was pressed. 
closely against the glass, as if she hoped to 
pierce with those wild eyes of hers the gray 
obscurity of the night. The wind swooped 
down, and shook ruthlessly the tall old elms 
in the yard, and tossed the snow into great 
hillocks of foamy white. 

Madeline did not know that she was cold— 
she did not think that on the mprrow her 
roses would be white ones, if she kept this 
midnight vigil. She only remembered that 
Rolfe Erskine was in deadly peril; she in- 
dulged beneath all a crbel hope that Annie 
Pembroke, her fair young cousin, had gone 
out alive from Moor House for the last time. 


Through the whirling blast Rolfe Erskine 
strode manfully on. There was a fire in his 
heart which defied all the cold around him. 
He started nervously at every fresh hillock of 
snow, and the dwarf pines thrilled him like 


the presence of a human being. Every dozen 
paces he stopped to listen, hoping, yet dread- 
ing, to hear the voice of Annie Pembroke 
calling for assistance. 

It was a direful tramp. He sunk waist 
deep at every step, and the wind filled his 
hair, and encrusted his face with keen, cut- 
ting particles of frozen sleet, almost blinding 
him. In spite ofthe time and place he found 
himself, almost unconsciously, reviewing his 
brief acquaintance with Miss Pembroke. 

A little more than a year before his mother, 
of whom he was the only child, had married 
Mr. Prescott, Madeline’s father. Six months 


- after the marriage, Rolfe had céme to South- 


gate to practise his profession. The physi- 
cian located there for many years had died, 
and Rolfe stepped into the opening thus made. 
Much of the time his nights had been spent - 
at Moor Honse. That was his home, though 
he kept his rooms in the village. At Moor 
House he had first met Annie Pembroke. 
She was a poor cousin of Madeline’s. Her 
parents were dead, and Mr, Prescott had 
taken her home. She performed the part of 
seamstress and waiting-maid to her haughty ; 
cousin. 

Madeline was beautiful, queenly, her ad- 
mirers said; but she was not always gentle, 
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and Annie’s lot wasa hard one. Erskine had 
read something of her trial in the sweet, sad 
face, with eyes of deepest brown, and hair 
the same shade. She had avoided him al- 
ways. He would have been very kind to her, 


. but she gave him no opportunity. He was 


piqued a little, and spoke of it to Miss Pres- 
cott. She laughed. Annie was engaged, she 
said, to Roy Montgomery, a young lieutenant 
in the army, and had no thought for any other 
man. And seeing her daily, the sweet coun- 
tenance of Annie Pembroke grew into Rolfe 
Erskine’s deepest heart, until there was no 
nook nor corner unfilled by the sacred pres- 
ence. Now, she had gone to meet her lover. 
Erskiné said the words over slowly, bitterly, 
now that there were none to hear him. Still, 
that fact did not lessen his obligation to save 
her, if possible. : 

The violence of the storm had in a measure 
abated, but the wind still blew with undimin- 
ished fury. A stray star peeped out above 
the whirling masses of dark clouds speeding 
eastward ; it Was nearly time for the moon to 
rise. Suddenly Ture started forward, his 
nose in the air, and gave utterance to a short, 
sharp bark. 

“Tare, old boy, what is it?” 

The dog repeated the sound, and darted 
away. His master followed as fast as he was 
able, breathless, and panting with his eager 
haste. He struck his foot against something. 
Ture whined. Half buried in the snow, the 
brute was digging vigorously with his fore 
paws, only pausing to utter that piteous 
whine, so expressive to the ear of Rolfe Ers- 
kine. 


The man stooped down, and his hand 
touched the soft garments of a woman. A 
moment more, and he held Annie Pembroke 
in his arms. Her face fell against his; it was 
cold as death, and the rigid hands he took in 
his were like ice. He tore off his fur coat. 
and wrapped it around her, holding her so 
very closely to his bosom—feeling in every 
fibre how he had loved her—how, dead or 
living, he loved her still. 

The clouds broke in the eastward, and the 
moon looked forth. The ghastly light fell 
athwart Annie's face, making it frightful in 
its pallor, but it showed Erskine his exact lo- 
eality. Not more than a dozen yards off was 
the hut of some basket makers, who had cut 
osiers there the previous winter. It was long 
since deserted, but still it was a shelter. He 
hurried toward it, preceded by Ture, and 
bearing the body of the girl. 


OUT IN THE SNOW. 
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There were some bundles of fagots inside, 
and tegring up his pocket diary for kindling, 
Erskine soon had a fire burning. Then he 
applied himself to the task of restoring his 
apparently lifeless companion, and soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing her eyes unclose.. 
Like one waking from a deep sleep, she gazed 
wonderingly around her, until her eyes fell 
on the face of Erskine. She colored to her 
temples, and lifted her; head from his shoul- 
der, where it had been lying. He remem- 
bered Mr. Montgomery then, and rose and 
went to thn cide, af the faze, Annie 
spoke first. 

“ Mr. Erskine, on came I here?” 

“You were missing, and I came in pursuit 
of you.” 

“ And found me where ?” 

“ Out on the moors,” 

“Then you saved my life? I. suppose I 
ought to thank you.” 

“It is of no consequence,” he replied, cold- 
ly. “Ididno more.than my duty.” 

“TI remember now,” she said, speaking 
slowly. “I got very tired and sleepy, and 
sat down for a moment in the snow to rest. I 
thought I ‘must be near Moor House, I had 
come so far, and felt so weary. At the village 
they said I was rash to attempt to cross the 
moors in such astorm, but I was so disappoint- 
ed at not seeing Roy, I was hardly myself.” 

“ Roy 

“Yes. Mr. Montgomery. It was so hard, 
not to be allowed to say farewell! The regi- 
ment passed through Southgate yesterday. 
Some one was cruel enough to deceive me.” 

“T am Your lover will 

regret it, also. 

“My lover? Sir, I do not dations 
you.” 

She looked up to him, her brown eyes full 
of wonder. 

“Forgive me. The allusion was indelicate.” 
But I imagined from your regard for Mr. 
Montgomery—” 

“My regard is no stronger than that a sis- 
ter should feel for her dear and only brother. 
I would have willingly walked one hundred 
miles for the privilege of kissing my brother 
farewell.” 

“Your brother! Miss Pembroke! Annie! 
tell me, at once, is Roy Montgomery not your 
lover ?” 

“ He is my half brother. We had the same 
mother. He was the child of her first mar- 
riage; my only near living relative.” 

Rolfe Erskine was holding both hands now, 


and his face was close to hers. His heart 
beat so flercely it almost stopped his breath. 

“And they told me you was engaged to this 
Montgomery ; Madeline Prescott lied to me! 
. God forgive her, I will not. O, Annie, I have 


lived an age of agony since I thought I had 


lost you. Do you care?” 

“For what?” she asked softly. 

“That I have suffered; that I love you, 
Annie? Say the words that shall make me 
happy!” . 


“Put your arms around my neck, Annie, 
and say—‘ Rolfe, I love you entirely.’ ” 

She said it over—under her breath, but the 
whispered tones reached his ear, and for him 
cold, and storm, and midnight were alike for- 
gotten. 

Ture laid down at their feet; the wind 
howled, the fire burned fitfully; and in con- 
tent they saw the slow night resolve itself 
into the new day. They went home in the 
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morning. Madeline would have said some 
severe things to Annie, but Erskine’s speech 
checked her. 

“Mother,” he said, quietly, “this is my 
promised wife. I have brought you a daugh- 
ter.” 

Mrs. Prescott kissed her pale forehead; 
Madeline flew to her chamber, and was seen 
no more for the day. The struggle she passed 
through was known only to God and her own - 
soul. Her plot to induce Annie Pembroke 
out into the storm, which her long acquaint- 
ance with the moorland regions assured her 
was at hand, had proved of no avail; she had 
forged the letter with Roy Montgomery’s sig- 
nature for nothing. And she had lost Rolfe 
Erskine forever. 

Annie went to a honie of her own before 
spring opened. Madeline is still single—still 
haughty—still beautiful; but there is no rest 
in her heart, Will there ever be? 


. + The burnt land lies black in the sunshine, 
The smoke floats blue to the sky, 
While in and out of the hazes 
The titmice and meadow-larks fly. 


The stone wall is thrown dows? and broken, 
The wild bees lie dead on the rocks, 

While, homeless, a tiny green adder 

Glides into a haunt of the brocks. 


Under the charred mosses’ blackness 
Lingers a thread of red fire, 

Lurking unknown, subtly smouldering, 

And creeping unseen to the byre. — 


Gaily the hawk-moths are whirring, 
And swiftly a yellow-bird springs; 

“While sharp through the welkin the echo 

Of blows from the forest-glade rings. 


The woodman, at work in the forest, 
Cleaves sharply his axe through a tree, 

And, pinker than Phrygia marble, 

The chips of the cedar fly free. 


THE CLEARING. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


Dumb, at the opening, his oxen 
Patiently wait for their load: 

Gazing intent through the arches, 
They may have forgotten the goad; 


For green grew the rank, woody grasses, 
And juicy the ferns of the land; 

Perhaps they are fauns, and enchanted, 

An exiled and sorrowful band. 


Past them a brook gaily gurgles, 
And eagerly leaps, silver bright, 

As if it had once been a prisoner, 

* And now was a-glee with the light. 


Arboreous branches and garlands 
Lie helplessly piled on the ground, 

While, torn from the oak limbs, the wild grape 

Sheds sweetly its fragrance around. — 


O woodlands, torn up and dismantled, 
How cheerfui your temper and free! 

I pray you, in humblest petition, 

To render your spirit to me! 


. 
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TRICKED BY A TEXAN RANGER. 


BY GODFREY TURNER, 


SEVERAL months after our army had made 
its entrée into the capital of Mexico, the reg- 
iment known as the “ Texan Rangers” arrived 
in that city. I am not certain but that their 
approach, peaceful as it was, created almost 
as much terror in the minds of the inhabitants 
as our sword-in-hand entrance had occasioned 
- three months before. I shall never forget the 
appearance of the “Texan Rangers,” as they 
pulled up—I could not call the movement a 
halt—in the Plazza. If I live I will make an 
attempt to describe it. I say an attempt, for 
to do justice to the ragged coup-d’cil is be- 
yond the privilege of the pen. One point, 
however, must be noted, as it relates to our 
subject—the horses—for be it known the 
“Rangers” were mounted men—but alas! 
instead of thé large cavalry horses which the 
government had put under them some six 
months before,each ranger now straddled a 
scraggy mustang, the boot heel with its rusty 
spur raking the ground as he rode along. 
What had become of the original “ mount?” 
That was the question, which was answered 
thus. The regiment had just made its march 
of several hundred leagues through the ene- 
my’s country, halting at various places. Dur- 
ing these halts, the rich haciendados, covet- 
ing the fine steeds of Kentucky—colossal 
when compared with their own gingery jen- 
nets—offered freely for them. A series of 
“swops” was the consequence. The Texan, 
at a horse trade, keen as the edge of his bowie, 
took anything that could carry a saddle—at 
the same time receiving a “mighty heap” of 
dollars to square the exchange. In this way 
they had brought themselves down to the ill- 
conditioned nags upon which they made their 
first appearance in the capital. 

Strange to say, these grew fat in a trice, 
although they were constantly on the scout— 
seldom idle long enough to let their backs 
dry. There was no rest for the “ Rangers ;” 
one week riding §fty leagues to capture Santa 
Anna; the next after Paredes, or the robbers 
of the Cerro; and the next on the trail of the 
Padre Parauta; and yet despite this journey- 
ing and fatigue, it was observed through the 
army that the Rangers’ horses, though still 
only mustangs, became as fat and plump as if 
they had been standing all the time with their 


heads in a corn crib. It was wonderful— 
horses thus fattening upon hard work! 

Some endeavored to account for it by in- 
sinuating that they were not the same cattle — 
upon which the regiment was mounted on its 
arrival ; that the “swopping system” was still 
practised along the road, and frequently with 
only one party present at the “trade.” There 
were such insinuations, I remember well. 
Perhaps they were slanders, perhaps not. I 
will leave it a question of inference. 

About this time I got word of a splendid 
mare that was in the possession of one of the 


‘Rangers. Of course she was for sale. I 


wished just then to obtain such an animal; 
and drawing three months of my pay (in all 
about three hundred dollars) I rode over to 
the Texan quarters, intending, if the nfare 
pleased me, to make a bid. 

She was led out, and proved to be worthy 
of her reputation—a large brown Arabian, 
with jet black legs and sweeping tail, while 
her head and neck were graceful as an an- 
telope’s. 

While examining her, I noticed a small 
brand upon her left hind flank. I observed 
at the same time that some diligence had 
been used to render the mark “ unswearable.” 
After a little puzzling and adjusting of hair, I 
made out the letter C. 

“ What is this?” I asked. 

“It er the mark ofa hotiron. Yer kin see 
that, kint ye?” 

“T can, but this mare’s.no mustang.” 

“ Aint a mustang, neyther,” responded the 
ranger, whittling away at a strap of leather 
which he held in his hand, and seeming ut- 
terly indifferent to everything else. 

“Why, then, has she been marked? I in- 
quired; “it is not usual for Americans to 
brand their horses, excepting those that be- 
long to the government. That is a U. S. 
This mark is a C.” 

“ Well, then, stranger, if yer must know all 
about it, the mark wur tuk from our people 
on the Grand by that ar chapparil fox, Can- 
ales. He burned in that C; C stands for Can- 
ales, I reckin ?” 

“ That’s true, and for many other names as 
well. But how did you get her back again?” 

“Wagh! we kum’d upon Canales an his 
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‘afore the singed har hed done smokin. Now 
er yer satisfied ?” 

I was not. Itis true the story was proba- 
ble enough. The mare was not Mexican, that 
was plain, The horse of that country is of a 
peculiar race, and as easily distinguished from 
the English or American Arab, as a sheep is 
from a goat. Still, she bore a Mexican mark, 
and had been in the possession of some of 
these people. She might have” been, as the 
ranger stated, one of our own horses captured 
and re-captured on the upper line; but I had 
not observed any such animal with the Tex- 
ans on their arrival; and,.as I had heard that 
the ricos of Mexico had from time to time im- 
ported blood-stock from England and the 
United States, I feared that she might prove 
to be one of these. The voice of the Texan 
interrupted my reflections. 

“The critter’s Kaintuck,” continued he, 
“ true Kaintuck. She wur brought down on 

Grand by a lootenant at the breakin’ out 
©’ this hyar muss. She wur at Paler Alter, 
an at Monterey, an Bony Veesty, and at that 
Hashendy, the time as Dan Drake rid the 
hundred mile gallop on Cash Clay’s mar. 
Old Kaintuck she ir, and nothin’ else. ‘They 
don’t raise sich cattle in these hyar diggins, I 
reckin. Yee-up, old gal, hold up yer corn- 
trap, thar’s money bid for yer!” 

At the end of this curious monologue, the 
mare threw up her head and neighed long. 

“Come, my man,” said I, “ what’s the mean- 
ing of that ?” 

The neigh was scenlt, and struck me as 
that of a mare who had recently been separat- 
ed from her colt. 

“She’s a whinherin for a hoss, fhat’s hyar,” 
answered the ranger coolly. “They haint 
been separate a hef-an-hour for more’n a yar, 
Ireckin. Hev they, Bill?” 

“ That they haint,” replied the man appealed 
to, one of a crowd of Texans who had gath- 
ered around us. 

“They’re in the same kumpny, an rid in 
the same file,” continued the owner of the 
mare. “She wont bear that ar little hoss out 
o’ her mind a minit. One o’ the boys.hes tuk 
him out,to water. That’s why she whinhers. 
Aint it, Bill ?” 

“Taint nothin’ else,” replied the confrere. 

“ But,” said I, “it is strange I did not see 
this mare when you first came up. I was in 
the Plazza, and took particular notice of your 
horses; and I think I should have remarked 
such a fine looking animal as this.” 
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’ yeller bellies, and tuk her from them agin 


“Look hyar, stranger,” answered the Tex- 
an, somewhat irritated by this cross question- 
ing. “I brought this mar up the road, along 
with the raygyment. If yer want to buy her, 
yer kin do it, by givin a fair valley for her, 
If yer don’t, there’s no bones broke, an’ I don’t 
care a nigger’s d—n. If I only take her out 
to the Palaza,I kin git my axin from one o’ 
these hyar Mexikins in the twinklin’ o’ a goat’s 
eye. Can’t I, Bill!” 

“ Yes, siree.” . 
“Yer say ye didn’t see e her when we kum 
up; that aint nothin’ strange. She wur kiv- 
ered with sweat an’ dust an inch deep; be- 
sides, she wur thin then, as old bullinsnow . 
time. She aint so fat yit, but she’s improved 

some, I reckin. Aint she, Bill?” 

“ A dog-goned heap,” was the ready re- 
sponse of Bill. 

I was so taken with the appearance of the 
beautiful creature, that I determined to run 
the risk and purchase her. I might have to 
give her up again to.some gentleman claiming 
his property; but, thought I, I can easily re- 
cover my money, as the ranger will be glad to | 
pay it back to me, rather than spend his time 
in the guard-house. 

“ How much,” I asked, having made up my 
mind to buy. 

“ The ’zact figger, yer want ?” 

“Yes, the exact figure.” 

“Two-fifty; cheap enongh, I reckin. Aint 
it, Bill ?” 

“ Dog cheap,” was the laconic answer. 

I offered two hundred. It would not do. 
The cunning ranger saw that I was “ bound” 
to have her, and stood up to his first asking. 
I raised my bid to two hundred and twenty- 
five. 

“Wont take a picayune less nor two-fifty. 
She’s almighty cheap at it. She ir the finest 
mar in all Mexiko. That’s sartin.” 

After a while I saw that the man was inex- 
orable ; and, drawing out my purse, I counted 
down the required amount. : A bill of sale, 
which was signed by the ranger, and witness- 
ed by his comrade, Bill, completed the “ trade,” 
and the mare was forthwith transferred to my 
quarters, Under the nimble brush and comb 
of my Mexican groom, Vicente, she soon be- 
came the most admired piece of horseflesh 
that made its appearance on the Paseo. 

About ten days after, a party of us (we had 
nothing to do at the time) came to the re- 
solve to visit Real del Monte, a silver mine in 
the mountains that skirt the northeast of the 
valley. A division of our army was stationed 
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there ; and some of our old comrades had sent 
us an “invite” to come up and explore the 
mines; adding that two or three very hospita- 
ble English haciendados lived in that neigh- 
borhood. 

We could not resist, and consequently made 
ready to start. There were eight or ten of us 
in all who had asked and obtained leave ; and, 
as we intended to include in our excursion 
the old town of Tezcoco and the Pyramids of 
Teotihuacan—a guerrilla neighborhood—we 
borrowed a score of dragoons to escort us. I 
had resolved to try my mew purchase upon 
the road on this occasion. The morning of 
our departure arrived, and I was. about to 
throw my leg over the saddle, when I was ac- 
costed by a small, spare man, with the saluta- 
tion: 

“ Buenas dias, capitan.” 

There wes nothing in the words strange or 
unusual, nor indeed in the individual who 
pronounced them; but there was something 
in the manner of this gentleman that told me 
at once he had some business with me. 

'“ Well, senor,” I asked, “ what is it?” 

The stranger hesitated for a moment, and 
then, looking at the mare, replied, “ La yegua, 
capitan.” 

“The mare—well, what of her?” I asked, 
with a beating heart. 

“TI regret to inform you, captain, that you 
have purchased a stolen animal ;” and the lit- 
tle man bowed politely as he said it. 

Had it been an order from the commander- 
in-chief placing me under arrest, I would not 
have been so much vexed at it. I had grown 
so fond of this animal that I would cheerfully 
have paid down another two hundred and 
fifty rather than part with her; and this I saw 
plainly I would not have to do. 

“Stolen!” I echoed, involuntarily. 

“Yes, captain, it is true.” : 

“And from whom? From you, sir?” 

“No, captain, from Don Miguel Castro.” 

“ And you?” 

“T am his agent, his mayoral, nothing 
more.” 

“Don Miguel Castro,” thought I; “ yes—C 
for Castro—yes, all as he says, no doubt of it. 
I must give up the mare.” 

“Well, my dear sir,” I asked; after a pause, 
“how am I to know that your statement is 
true?” 

“ Here is the certificate of Senor Smeeth ;” 
saying this the little man handed me a folded 
docum®nt, which, on opening, I found to be a 
bill of sale delivered by the celebrated Joe 
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Smith,of Mexican horse dealing notoriety, 
and describing the property to a hair. ° 

“ This seems quite correct,” I observed, re- 
turning the bill, “ but it will be necessary for 
you to prov@his claim before the governor ; 
and when this is done I shall deliver you your 
mare. Adios, caballero!” 

So saying, I rode off to overtake my com- 
panions, determined, since I must part with 
the animal, to have one good ride out of her 
first. © 

We spent about a week in the mountains, 
enjoying every amusement that our friends 


could provide for us. We found the English 
haciendados worthy of their reputation. What 
a contrast between the cheer of their Saxon 
hospitality and the cold welcome of the selfish 
Iberian! But we approached the limits of 
our “leave,” and must get back to duty and 
the city; and after a parting and a promise to 
return, we leaped once more to the saddle and 
headed our horses homeward. 

It was our intention ta have made the 
journey back in one day, but the stirrup-cup 
had delayed us at parting; and night—a very 
dark one at that—overtook us as we crossed 
the Isthmus between lakes Tezcoco and San 
Cristobal. The road was deep, miry, and 
bordered by bottomless zanchas of mud and 
water. The little village of San Cristobal lay . 
along the border of the lake at some distance, 
and, wheeling out of the road, we approached 
it, intending to remain there till morning. 
The pueblito was reached at length, and, with 


_ the alcalde’s permission, our horses were pick- 


eted in Plazza, and ourselves put in pos- 
session of an empty cuarto, which, with sev- 
eral millions of fleas, was placed at our di¢- 
posal. Money was offered freely, but no 
supper could be had; and when it was not to 
be had for money, we had experience enough 
among*these people to know that it was not 
to be had at all. A dish of frejoles stewed 
in lard, a tortilla, and a bowl of sour pulque 
were all that we could raise; and after swal- 
lowing this we lit our cigars, spread our blan- 
kets both over and under the fleas, and com- 
menced arranging ourselves for the night. 

It so happened that I could talk Spanish 
“like a book,” and furthermore, that I was 
the only one in our party who possessed that 
accomplishment. The alcalde in consequence 
directed all his conversation to me, and, being 
a sociable old fellow, had become very fond of 
me. He had remained with us until a late 
hour, and during this time I had offered him 
a Havana, which he had accepted and smoked 
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with much seeming enjoyment. As I was 
about seizing my blanket to make my “spread” 
along with the rest, old Jose,Maria—for this 
was the alcalde’s name—plucked me gently by 
the sleeve, and whispered in m¥ ear that “su 
casa” was a mi disposicion. I was about to 
translate this hospitable proffer according to 
its usual French and Spanish signification, 
when it was repeated in a more pressing man- 
ner, and, as I was not very difficult to coax 
away from the cuarto, I took Jose Maria at 
his word and followed him across the plazza. 
On the other side was “su casa.” We entered 
it at once, and were welcomed by a fat, buxom 
looking old lady, who proved to be Don Jose’s 
left rib. Another lady made her appearance 
shortly after, who was neither so old, nor so 
fat, nor so buxom as the donna, but whose 
complexion was very dusky, with a dangerous 
black eye peeping from under a dark crescent- 
shaped eyebrow. This, I was given to under- 
stand, was the only fruit of Don Jose’s wed- 
ded life, and not bad looking fruit, either. 
The ladies spent but little time in idle 


. phrases of welcome. Jose snapped his fin- 


gers, and in a twinkling a turkey hash and a 
large dish of mole were smoking upon the 
table. There were other dishes, too—pleasant 
little entrees—spiced and flavored with all 
sorts of chile. 

As I sat forward to assist the alcalde and 
his compact little family, I could not help’ 
chuckling in the advantage I had gained over 
my supperless, and no doubt sleepless com- 
panions. Neither was my exultation dimin- 
ished when, near the end of the supper, old 
Jose Maria stepped up to an alcove and drew 
out a quaint, queer old bottle, whose waxen 
seal conjured up exciting visions of the port 
of Funchal and the Peak of Teneriffe. 

I was fortunately enabled, through my cigar 
case, to contribute to the evening’s*enter- 
tainment, and my host and I sat for an hour 
after the ladies had retired, discussing our 
wine and cigars, and talking of the Texan 
Rangers, Of which corps the worthy magis- 
trate had rather a hard opinion. It appeared 
that they had paid the neighborhood a visit 
not long before, behaving upon the occasion 
in no very creditable manner. 

It was late, or early if you will, when Jose 
inverted the bottle for the last time, and, 
pressing my hand with a “pasa V. buena 
noche !”” the Mexican showed me to my cham- 
ber. Here I found one of the great and rare 
luxuries of this land—a couch with clean 
sheets—and in the “twinkling of a bed-post” 


I was between the latter and forgetful of 
everything. 

When I awoke in the morning I found my 
comrades in the plazza making ready to start, 
It was still only gray dawn; but as they were 
all sadly flea-bitten, and knew that nothing 
could be had to eat in San Cristobal, they had 
made up their minds to ride on and breakfast 
at Guadalupe. I was preparing to accompany 
them, when old Jose whispered in my ear that 
breakfast would be on the table in five min- 
utes, and I must wait for it. This was a 
tempting offer. My health was excellent, 
and half-a-dozen mouthfuls of the fresh morn- 
ing air had given me a keen appetite. “If 
the breakfast,” thought I, “bear any sort of 
proportion to last night’s supper, it’s worth 


. waiting for; better than we are likely to get 


at Guadalupe ; besides, a ‘ bird in the hand,’ ” 
ete. I could soon overtake my companions 
on my fine mare, who had by this time proved 
herself a first-class roadster. 

I placed my lips under the broad brim of 
Jose’s hat, and repeated the words “Con 
gusto.” 


“ Esta bueno,” replied Jose, slippering back 
into his house. 

The next moment my companions had rid- 
den off into the obscure twilight, and I was 
left alone in the village. None of my friends, 
I believe, had noticed that I stayed behind, 
and if they had it would not have called forth 
a remark, as I was considered old enough to 
take care of myself. 

My host proved as good as his word, for in 
five minutes or less the breakfast was steam- 
ing on his mahogany; nor did it do any dis- 
credit to the supper. There were ham and 
eggs and a ham omelette, a chicken fricase, 
a dish of chile rilleno, another of chile colo- 
rado, pleyty of good claret to wash down the 
peppers, and after that a cup of the coffee that 
only Spaniards make. Then there was 
glass of good old maraschino and a cigar to 
“top off with,’ and, as the morning was now 
tip-toe, I rose to take my leave. I shook 
hands with the senora, then with the seno- 
rita, and amidst a shower of benedictions I 
walked forth, followed by Jose Maria himself. 
My mare stood near the door, ready saddled. 
I threw the bridle over her neck; and was 

about to plant my foot in the stirrup, when 
my host touched me lightly on my left arm, 
and, holding out a small slip of paper with a 
sort of apologetic smile, uttered the words 
“La cuenta chiquita, capitan.” (The small 
bill, captain.) 
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“A bill!’ I exclaimed, as soon as I had re- 
covered from my astonishment. 

“ Chiquitita,” (very, very small) coolly re- 
. sponded Jose. , 

I took the “ cuenta chiquitita” in my hands; 
and, opening it, read: “ Un peso por cena— 
un peso por cama—un peso @or almuerzo— 
tres pesos por vino; Suma, seis pesos.” (An- 
glice: supper, one dollar; bed, one dollar; 
breakfast, one dollar; wine, three dollars; 
total, six dollars.) 

“It’s a joke the old fellow’s playing me,” 
thought I. I looked at Jose, then at the bill; 
then back at Jose again, putting on a know- 
ing smile, to show him that I was up to his 
fun; but, after carrying on this dumb show 
for some moments,I perceived that not a 
muscle of the Mexican’s face betrayed the 
slightest motion. His features remained as 
rigid as the bronze statue of Carlos Quinto, 
that stood in the capital; and, after scanning 
them fairly, I became satisfied that there was 
no joke either “ meant or intended.” 

Arriving at this conclusion, my first im- 
pulse was to make his “ worship” eat the bill, 
and then, leaping to my saddle, ghow him 
“clean heels ;” but this, I saw on reflection, 
would,be but a shabby reckoning on my part. 
True, I had fared well, but it was vexatious 
to be thus “ chizzled,” and in such a scandal- 
ous manner. It could not be mended, how- 
ever; and, mentally promising never again to 
trust Mexican hospitality, I drew forth my 
purse and reluctantly counted out the “seis 
pesos.” Then, both mentally and verbally 
sending Jose to a climate hotter than the 
tropics, I touched my mare’s flank, and left 
the village in a gallop. 

I was so “bitter mad” at the trick played 
upon me, that I did not draw bridle for a mile 
ormore. After that, checking my fiery ani- 
mal, I fell into an easy canter, and laughed 
till I was nearly hoarse. I kept straight on 
for Guadalupe, expecting to overhaul my 
friends ig the middle of their breakfast. . 

I had not the slightest intention of showing 
them the “cuenta chiquitita,” or saying a 
word about it. No, no; I should have pre- 
ferred paying it twice over. 

With these reflections, occasionally making 
the woods ring with my laughter, I had 
reached about five miles from San Cristobal, 
when, all at once,my mare uttered a loud 
neigh, and sprang into a by-road. The reins 
had been thrown loosely upon her neck, and, 


before I could collect them, she was fairly , 


into the new track, and going at top speed! 


I dragged with all my might upon the bit, 
which happened to be a “ fool’s fancy,” lightly 
constructed, when, to my mortification, one 
of the rings gave way, and the rein came back 
with a jerk. I had now only one rein. With 
this I could have brought her up on open 
ground, but we were running up a narrow 
lane, and on each side was a treble row of 
magueys, forming a most fearful locking 
chevauz-de-frize ! 

Had I pulled the mare to either side she 
would have certainly tripped up in the ma- 
gueys, and impaled me on their bayonet- 
shaped spikes. I could do nothing better 
than keep my seat, and let her run it out. 
She would not be long ‘about it, at the rate 
she was going, for she ran as if on a course, 
and staked ten to one against the field. At 
intervals she would throw up her head and 
utter that strange, wild neigh which I had 
noticed on first seeing her. 

On we went through the tall aloes, the rows 
of plants looking like a green fringe as we 
shot past them. We came up to several 
ranchos. The leperos that lounged about the 
doors threw up their hats and shouted “ viva.” 
The ranchos fell behind. A large house—a 
hacienda—lay before. I could see beautiful 
women clustering into the windows as I ap- 
proached. Gilpin and Don Quixote came 
into my head. “Good heavens!” thought I, 
“what will they think of my riding past in - 
this ludicrous style.” Riding past! I had 
hardly conceived the thought when my mare 
wheeled sharply to the left, almost flinging 


‘me out of my seat, and dashed right into the 


main gateway of the mansion! Three more 
springs, and she was in the patio, where, stop- 
ping like a shot, she threw up her head, ut- 
tered another neigh, and stood looking wildly 
round, with heaving, smoking flanks. The 
neigh had scarcely echoed, when it was an- 
swered from within; and the next moment a 
half-grown colt came leaping through a door- 
way, and ran up with all the demonstrations 
of a filial recognition ! 

I had not time to recover from my surprise, 
when a lovely apparition flashed out of the 
portale, and came running across the patio. 
It was a girl—something between a girl, a 
woman, and, I might add, a goddess. 

Without heeding or seeming to notice my 
presence, she rushed up and flung her arms 
around the neck of the Arab, who bent her 
head to receive the embrace. The girl then 
pressed her lips against the velvet-like muzzle 


of the animal, all the time uttering: 


. 
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“Ah! mia yegua buenita! Moriata, 
digame, de donde viene, Moriata!” (Ah, 
my pretty little mare, pretty Mora, little Mo- 
ra, tell me whence come you, little Mora?) 
And the mare replied to all this by a low 
neighing, turning from one to the other of the 
two objects that daressed her, and seemingly 
at a loss to know to which she should give 
most of her attention. 

I sat speechless, looking down at the strange 
scene—at the beautiful girl—at her shining 
black hair (a cloth yard Icng), as it hung 
loosely over her white nude shoulders—at her 
rounded, snowy arms—at her dark 
eyes—at her cheeks, mounted with the hue of 
health and beauty—at her small red lips, as, 
like crushed rosebuds, they were pressed 


’ against the smooth skin of the Arab! 


“O,I am dreaming,” thought I; “I am still 
between old Jose’s comfortable sheets. It’s 
the Teneriffe has done it all, and the cuenta 
ehiquitita is only a joke after all. Ha, ha, 
ha! I have paid no bill to the worthy alcalde 
—hospitable old fellow—it’s all a dream-— 
all—”. 

Bat at this point of my reflections several 
other ladies made their appearance in the 
portale, and several gentlemen, too; and the 
great gateway was fast filling up with the 
pelados, who had hooted me as I passed the 
rancheria. It was no dream, then—I had set- 
tied one account, and I was fast becoming 
sensible that I would shortly be called upon 
to settle another, 

Fortunately, the fog caused by old Jose’s 
maraschino had now cleared away, and I be- 
gan to comprehend how the “camp was 
pitched.” It was plain that my mare “had 
got’ home.” It was equally so that the old 
gentleman with the white moustache, and 
dark, stern eyebrows, was Don Miguel Castro 
—these two points were as clear to me as 
daylight. It was equally clear that I had got 
myself—or rather the mare got me—into 
a most awkward predicament. How was I to 
get out of it? That was by no means clear. 

“Shall I confess all, and throw myself on 
their thercy? ‘That's a hard looking gang by 
the gateway. They wouldn’t wish better 
sport than to chuck me into a horsepond, or 
string me up to the limb of a tree. No! It 
will never do to confess. I must account for 
the broken bridle, to save a broken head. 
Ha! I have the plan at last. Come on, old 
boy!” Ineed hardly mention that these were 
only silent thoughts. 

By this time the gentlemen, headed by the 
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old don, had descended into the patio, and 
approached the mare, upon whose back [ stil] 
kept my seat. Hitherto they had exhibited 
indications of alarm. They supposed at first 
that a troop of Texan Rangers was at my 
heels. Becoming satisfied, in consequence of 
the reports of tae rancheros, that I was alone, 
they now surrounded me with stern, inquiring 
looks. There was no time to be lost; I might 
not allow them to speculate on how the bri- 
dle came to be broken, or that they were in- 
debted to the mare alone for my visit. No, 
that would never do; so, throwing my legs 
over the croup, I landed upon the pavement 
with as much deliberation as if I had been dis- 
mounting at my own stable door. Assuming 
all the sang froid I could muster, I walked 
up to the old gentleman in gray, and, making 
him a polite bow, said, interrogatively : 

“Don Miguel Castro?” 

* Si, senor,” replied he, in a hurried man- 
ner, and, as I fancied, somewhat angrily. 

“This is your mare?” 

* Si, senor,” in the same tone and manner. 

“She was lately stolen from you ?” 

“ Si, segor,” with the like emphasis. 

“ By a Texan Ranger ?” 

*“ Por un ladron” (by arobber), replied the 
Mexican, with an angry look and gesture, 
which I observed was followed by very dark 
countenances appearing all around me. 

“ He certainly was not an honest man,” I 
answered, with asmile. “ You have an agent 
in Mexico,” eontinued I, “who has claimed 


‘this animal in your name ?” 


“ Si, senor.” 

“T had purchased her from the Texan, who 
deceived me as to her previous history.” 

“ I know all that,” was the prompt response. 
“TI told your agent—not knowing him— 
that I could not give her up until his claim 
was made good before .the governor, or until 
I could have the honor of an interview with 
yourself.” 

“ Bueno !” 

“I was passing with a party of friends; and, 
leaving them, I entered the road leading to 
your residence, and, as you see, I am here. I 
should apologize for the manner of my ap- 
proach, The animal, overjoyed at heading 
towards her home, made a complete runaway 
with me, and, as you may observe, has broken 
the bit-ring.” 

There was the least little bit of a white lie 
in this, but I felt that my life was in extreme 
danger. The Texans had harried this neigh- 
borhood not a month before; in fact, at the 
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time the mare was stolen. Several men had 
been killed upon the occasion. ‘ The inhabi- 
tants were much exasperated in consequence, 
and would have thought little of making me 
the victim of retaliatory vengeance, and jerk- 
ing me up toatree. I think, therefore, I will 
be justified in the slight coloring I gave to 
my narrative. 

Don Miguel stood for some time, as if puz- 
zled at what I had said. 

“You say, then, the mare is yours?” I re- 
sumed, breaking the silence. 

« Si, senor; esta mia,” was the reply. 

“Will you have the goodness to order one 
of your servants to remove the saddle and 
bridle 2” 

This was done as desired. 

“ May I request you to keep them in safety 
until I can have an opportunity to send out 
for them ?” 

“ Certainly, sir,’ replied the don, brighten- 
ing up. 

“ And now, sir, may I ask you to certify 
that you have recovered your mare, as that 
will be necessary to enable me to recover my 
money ?” 

By this time the don and his party were 
completely overcome by my rare generosity ! 
The stern looks disappeared, the pelados were 
driven out of the patio, and in five minutes 
more I found myself stretching my limbs 
under the family table, and on the best of 
terms with the whole household, including 
the little goddess before mentioned, who 
proved to be the real owner of my Arab. It 
was lucky for me that I was not quartered in 
that vicinity, or she might have become the 
owner of something-that I could less conven- 
jently have parted with. As it was, lt came 
out of the fire of her brilliant eyes almost un- 
hurt, which I may attribute*to the insensi- 
bility produced by a very choice article of old 
“ Bordoes ” that was exhumed from the vaults 
under Don Miguel’s mansion. 

I came off—I can hardly tell how. I re- 
member clambering into a huge yellow car- 
riage, and rolling along & level road. I re- 
member meeting a party of mounted men, 
who said they had been sent out to look for 
me; and then I remember— 

* * * «* 

Two days after I went to seek out the 
ranger, and learnt, to my chagrin, that he 
was gone! His company had been sent down 
the road, as the escort of a train to Vera Cruz, 
where they were to be disbanded and sent 
home. Had I lost my two hundred and fifty 
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dollars? Notso. On my return from Mexico, 
in June, 1848, I accidentally overhauled my - 
man in the RangercampatEncerro. He was 
without a dollar. The fandangueras of Ja- 
lappa had completely cleared him out; but, to 
give him justice, he did all in his power to 
make suitable reparation. Going behind the 
tents, he returned after a moment, leading a 
large and handsome sorrel, which he delivered 
over to me with due formality, and with the 
following wind-up: 

“Thar aint no sich hoss doins in this hyar 
camp. I tell yer, cap, thet thet ar mar wa’n’t 
a suckumstance to this hyar hoss,” 
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COMPENSATION FOR ROBBERY. 

At the time when the following singular 
case occurred, it was the law of the land that. 
whenever a highway robbery was committed 
with open violence, the hundred or division 
of the county in which the offence occurred 
was liable to make satisfaction to the party 
robbed. A young man, named Chandler, who 
was clerk toa solicitor in the city of Lon- 
“don, set out for Enford, with £970 in bank- 
notes upon his person, but pretended to have 
been stopped at Harehatch, and robbed of all 
the property about him. At the summer 
assizes, in 1748, Chandler obtained a verdict 
against the hundred of Sonning for the full 
amount; but this verdict was afterwards re- 
versed, on the discovery that the whole story 
of the robbery was a fiction, aad that Chan- 
dier had not parted with a singlanote. For 
this fraud he was sentenced to ® pilloried, 
and transported for seven years. This case 
was the origin of the Act of Parliament 23 
George IL., c. 24, which enacted that no more 
than the value of £200 could be recovered 
against the hundred, unless the party robbed 
was accompanied by some person who could 
attest the truth of the robbery. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, when an action was 
brought against the hundred of Gravesend for 
a robbery committed on Gadshill, the counsel 
for the hundred pleaded that it seemed hard to 
the inhabitants that they should answer for 
robberies committed on Gadshill, because they 
were there so frequent that, if the inhabitants 
should answer for all of them,“ they would be 
utterly undone ;” and that, “ time out of mind, 
felons had used to rob on Gadshill.” But this 
plea was of no avail to the hundred. 


A toast given a few years ago for the shoe 
and leather manufacturers of Danvers—* May 
they have all the women in the country to 
shoe, and the men to boot.” 
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Ye golden gleams, so wondrous bright, 

O, tell me whence ye come? 
And where your gathering beauties light— 
Around their native home ? 


With what a glorious train you ride 

Along the northern sky; 
Like morning beams of dawning pride, 
Your waving streamers fly. 


©, tell me of the radiant spot 
That gives'your splendor forth 

"Mong the sea-circled isles that dot 

The oceans of the north; 


Whatimysteries line that frozen coast, 

And secrets long untold, 
Where “ Franklin” led his gallant host, 
To brave eternal cold. 
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Did you direct his trackless way 
Amid those polar seas ? 
And lend to them the light of day, 
Where warmer sunbeams freeze ? 


Say, do your gladdenieg beams descend, 

And greet that fearless band, 
As they speak of many a tréasured friend, 
Of homes, and native land? 


Or do you light the hidden graves 
Of those heroic’men, 
Lo ‘ked up within the ice-bound caves, 
That know no mortal’s ken? 


Throughout the long and chilly night 
Your glowing beauties shine, 


But never shall a ray of light r 
Reveal its secret sign. 


HALF way up the steep mountain, the boy 
and girl paus@d a few moments to get breath, 
and to quigt the hard throbbings of their 
strained muscles. They stood beneath a bare 
poplar tree, whose limbs creaked and rattled 
in the November wind. The girl was perhaps 
sixteen, but still a child in face and tempera- 
ment. It was a fair, Saxon face she lifted 
toward the far-off blue of the sky; it was a 
childish voice, soft and sweet, that spoke: 

“It’s too bad that we’ve got to leave the 
farm to-morrow. I never did like the city, 
but it seems I’ve always got to live there. 
Isn’t it strange that you 
away the same day that I do?” 

She looked up at the boy’s face. mown 
standing so as to shelter his companion from 
the chill air that came down the mountain. 
He answered impatiently: 

“Yes, I don’t see the reason for making us 
go home ; but I’m glad I am not compelled to 
stay a minute after you’ve gone. I couldn’t 
stand being here without you. The fact is—” 
he kicked the dried leaves, “the fact is, 
Mabel, I don’t see how I’m going to live any- 
where without you.” 


JOHN ST. HENRY. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SEA-SHORE. © 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


Mabel laughed merrily—a childish laugh 
that belonged to her style of mouth and 
eyes. 

“That sounds well for a young man who is 
just about to enter college;” she exclaimed; 
“when you’ve been a-collegian three weeks, - 
little Mabel Wynn will be forgotten. Then 
my sister will see that I am sad, and she will 
tell me to wear the willow.” 

“Don’t make fun of me because I am sorry 
to leave you. If you were sorry yourself, you 
would not talk like that. It’s a serious mat- 
ter to me, whatever it may be to you.” 

John St. Henry tried to look manly as he 
made the last remark, and failing in the at- 
tempt, he could not help joining in the smile 
he saw on Mabel’s face. Still he was little — 
vexed at her manner. He dropped her hand 
with a jerk and said: 

“ You are just like all the rest! You don’t 
care for me only to tease me.” 

“ Just like all the rest!” she echoed. “ Here 
is an old man who has been disappointed by 
a long succession of girls, and now he has dis- 
covered that I am just like all the rest’ Ah!” 

The boy’s eyes flashed, then, boy-like, filled 
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with tears. He turned away his’ head. Ma- 
bel’s hand came back to his. 

“Don’t let us spoil our last day together,” 
she said, softly, “ we want that for a pleasant 
memory. You know, John—” she paused, 


apparently on thg point of saying something - 


particularly kind. Her eyes were suddenly 
-yaised to the branches of the tree above them. 

“0, John!” she cried, interrupting herself, 
|“ there’s a hawk’s nest in this tree; the hawk 
just flew down to it!” 

She clasped her hands in the ecstacy of 
childhood. John’s jacket was off on the in- 
stant. Mabel glanced at the straight, bare 
trunk of the tree, and said, imploringly : 

“Don’t climb, John! I am sorry I told 
you. I wouldn’t have done it, only I knew 
you had been looking after a hawk’s nest ever 
since you’ve been on the farm.” 

“There isn’t a bit of danger,—-besides I’m 
4 good climber.” 

He was already clambering up the rough 
trunk, lithe and active as a squirrel, and 
mounting almost as fast. Gradually losing 
her fear as she watched his ascent, she became 

_as interested as he in the pursuit. He was 
now among the branches. His cap had fallen 
off, his long dark hair was blown back from 
his flushed and eager face, his eyes sparkled 
with excitement. At that moment he looked 
the impersonation of boyish beauty. Mabel 
who had pieked up his cap, felt an irresistible 
desire to kiss it, as she looked up at its owner. 
‘She did so, shily and swiftly, at a moment 
when his face was not visible. As she bowed 
her face, a voice shouted down from the tree: 

“Say, Mabel, what.are you doing?” 

Mabel was far enough away to lift her face 
fearlessly. She answered in clear tones: 

* “Don’t scold. I was kissing your cap.” 

She could not see his face, but a radiant 
smile swept across it. 

| ©0O,if L were only down there!” he cried. 

“What should you do?” 

+ “ One thing’would be to put my cap on.” 

“Only get back safe, and) you shall have it, 
‘though I didn’t know you —* so much 
of your cap.” 

“T do.” 

As he spoke he swung himself on to the 
bough next to the one upon which was lodged 
the nest. It creaked ominously. The girl 
below screamed a very little, and hugged the 
cap closer. John had nearly reached the top 
of the tree, and the branches were much 
smaller, though it seemed they were still 
strong enough, if they were sound. He drew 
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himself to his utmost height, and tried to 
reach the nest. It beeame evident to Mabel 
that the limb was decayed, that it would not 
support him an instant longer. To cry out 
would do no good; the effort to restrain the 
cry made her tremble. 

A snap like a sharp pistol shot, and the 
dead branch came crashing to the ground. 
Mabel’s eyes did not leave the figure that 
swung up there by the branch of ‘the hawk’s 
nest, There seemed no other limb to grasp, 
but Mabel still had faith in the power of her 


play-fellow's muscular development. 


The nest, loosened from its place by the 
violent swinging of the bough, fell at the feet 
of Mabel, but she did not know it. : Her éyes 
ached with the strain of looking so intensely 
at the boy up there in the tree. Mabel 


‘thought it must have been hours since she 


came up the mountain with John, but the 
afternoon sun had not moved an hour’s course 
since they commenced to walk the path from 
the farm-house. 

That frail branch oscillated still more dan- 
gerously—Mabel grew sick—but she could 
not close her eyes. She saw the limb bend 


‘and break, she saw that handsome form reel 


and fall—dowoa—down—then with a desper- 
ate struggle, for one second she closed her 
eyes. It was like the intense agony of the. 
night-mare—no escape, no hope. 

She looked round; a few'feet from her lay 
the boy, pale and still, his hand clenehing the 
fragment of the treacherous limb. Mabel 
knelt by his side. The faint beating of his 
heart against her fingers gave a gleam of hope 
to her despair. One foot was doubled under 
him in such a position, that Mabel kuew the 
leg must be broken. There was no water 
within reach—all that she could do was to 
chafe his hands and temples, and to wish 
frantically that he would open his eyes, 
Could she have seen herself then, she would 
have seen a face scarcely less pale than the 


one over which she leaned. A childish face, 


strangely at variance with the wistful, pained, 
womanly look that was now in her eyes. She 
sat and watched that quiet face, her heart 


beating low, her, eyelids drooping as she 


looked. She looked at the cap which she had 
kept with her; suddenly and softly she ben? 
forward and kissed his mouth. At that mo- 
ment he opened his eyes, instantly realized 
what had happened. 
“Thank you,” he said, in a faint voice, and 
added, “ that more than pays for the fall.” 
“I am so glad to see your eyes again!” — 


Mabel. cried, clasping his hand in both her 
own, “ you have no idea, John, how dreadful 
it was for me to see you lying here with your 
eyes shut and your lips cold—you see I found 
out that your lips were cold. And all for 
that hawk’s nest.” 

“All for the kiss, I shall believe. I ama 
knight wounded for the sake of a touch of my 
lady’s lips. That’s the story to tell.” 

Mabel started to her feet, exclaiming: 

“ Why have I waited a minute before going 
after help? Some of your bones are broken 
I’m afraid. Shall you be lonesome when I 
run down the mountain ?” 

“ Yes, very lonesome” 

“But I must go,” taking a step, then re- 
turning, “ but I don’t want to go.” 

She paused fer a moment, poised by his side 
like a bird just ready for flight, then she flew 
away,and John St. Henry groaned that he 
could not turn his head to see the last flutter 
of her garments. He lay with a happy half 
smile on his lips, a dream of Mabel Wynn in 
his heart, that was a nepenthe for the pain 


_ that began to rend his frame. 


In the half hour that he was alone upon the 
‘mountain, there came upon him the first 
flashes of the light of man’s destiny into his 
boy’s soul. Never again was he so thor- 
oughly and thoughtlessly a boy. 

Mabel sped on with winged feet. She soon 
returned with two men. John heard her 
voice as they ascended the path. The sound 
made him nerve himself for the struggle with 
the pain that would come when the men 


moved him. . 


“ City boys shouldn’t try to do like country 
chaps,” said one of the farmers, as he bent 
down and examined with his eyes the hurt 
John had received, 

“No country boy can climb better than 
Jobn St. Henry, Pve seen them try with him,” 
Mabel said in hasty and flushed vindication 
of her companion. “John’s the best climber 
I’ve seen this summer.” 

The man laughed—“And the best boy too, 

I s’pose you think.” 

The man’s laugh made an angry spot. ap- 


* pear on Mabel’s cheeks. She answered 


shortly: 

know.” 

“Will you carry me down?” spoke John 
for the first time. “ You will have to make 
some sort of a litter of boughs and sticks. I 
never can live through being carried any 
other way.” . 

“ Next time you'll let hawk’s nests alone, 


I'm thinking,” the farmer said. “It's too 
bad to break bones so foolishly.” 

While he spoke, he was looking for the 
materials for the litter. John’s face was fas, 
growing indignant. As soon as Mabel saw 
that, her own vexation left her, and she sat 
down at John’s side and said: 

“It’s no use to be provoked; the man is 
kind-hearted enough, but I believe he lacks 
tact. If I was not a little girl I believe] 
should say something to him.” 

John smiled. “He don’t deserve it. Give 
all your talk to me. Don’t let me cry out 
when they move me. It will hurt some.” 

Mabel turned pale at the words. She found 
courage to say: 

“If it relieves you any, cry out, make a 
fuss ; I'll promise not to be frightened.” 

At last, the two men constructed their 
litter. Mabel spread her cloak over it, and 
gave the parting touches that she might be 
sure it was all right. 

Notwithstanding her promise not to be 
frightened, she looked on with pale but silent 
alarm when they raised John to the couch. 
She saw his face whiten and his lips compress, 
but that was all the sign by which she knew 
how intense was the pain he suffered. 

Half way down the mountain, one of the 
men slipped and fell to his knees, the jar con- 
torted John’s face, it was too acute ; he fainted, 
and lay again as Mabel had seen him when he 
fell. Fortunately there was a spring near, 
and the water Mabel brought revived him. 
After that she must walk close by his side, or 
he was not sure but he should faint again. 

“Anything to keep you from shutting your 
eyes in that dreadful way,” she said, and kept 
close to him, till they entered the yard of the 
farm-house where the two had lived all 
summer. 

It was one of the coincidences of life that 
Mr. St. Henry, who lived in New York, should 
send his son into the country to the same 
house that Mr. Wynn who lived in Boston, 
should send his daughter. 

Both of them children of wealth, they had, 
so far, escaped the hackneyed influences of 
riches. Above all, they had escaped that 
forcing process that makes men and women, 
or rather gentlemen and ladies, of boys and 
girls, and sends them on to their future years, 
without a childhood to look back upon. 
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re 4 Early the next morning after John’s fall, 

E Mabel knocked at his door. The girl of all 
a work, who had staid with him during the 
&§ night, opened the door to her. Mabel wore 
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her heavy gray travelling dress—her cloak to look off toward the sea. The road wound 
was not yet on, but her travelling-case was in over a highland which commanded a view of 
her hand. She had evidently been up, pack- the ocean, and the distant granite light-house. 
ing, for some time. Johm lay stretched rigid- Rugged, rocky and grand, the coast curved 
ly on his bed, in the position which he would round the bay, sternly, not lovingly; it had in 
be obliged to keep for several weeks to come. it the force of the Puritan character, not the 
He turned Mioiasangany ant tates tis soft beauty that grows under a southern sky. 
hand. There were half a dozen in the company of 

“This is too bad,” he said, looking at her riders. Two girls rode together a short dis- 
travelling-case. tance behind the rest. When the others 

“That you are hurt?” she said. “I know it started forward again, they remained still a 
is. Now I shall leave you here all alone. You moment longer. They gazed long, but with 
know we were going to the depot together.” different expressions, out at the wide sea 

“JT meant that it’s too bad you are going,” before them. 
he replied. “ What in the world do you think “This is sublime—it is inexpressible, but I 
I shall do here ?” do not love it. Why is it, Mabel?” 

“I have thought of that,” tas the ready The girl turned her dark beautiful eyes 
reply, “and when I meet father at Boston, I toward Mabel as she asked the question. The 
am going to tell him I want to come right eyes she met in response, were blue and pure 
back. I’m not going to take my trunks with as heaven, the face fair and sweet, a fitting 
me, 80 you may expect me in to-morrow place for those sapphire eyes. A love, pow- 
night’s train.” erful and enduring, illuminated Mabel’s coun- 

The boy smiled gladly at first, then alittle tenance, as she looked into the face of her 
sadly. friend. It was evident that she loved with 

“ That’s very good of you, Mabel, but your « enthusiasm this southern-faced girl by her 
father will keep you. I should think he side. 
would. I’m sure I would if I could. Write “It is easy to see why you are not in love 
to me, any way, wont you ?” with this Northern view, Virginie,’ Mabel 
“Of course. But I shall return. I shan’t said. 


‘be happy there—I shall think all the time of “And why easy?” Virginie asked. “I 


you being shut up here alode. O,I shall thought I was an enthusiastic lover of beauty 
come back.” —but though, I admire here, I do not feel my 

She spoke with the confidence of a child, heart so penetrated as it is by other scenes 
smoothing his hair and forehead asshe talked. not half as grand.” 

“T shall come to Boston to see you as soon “The solution is in your face, Virginie; in 
as I can, Mabel,” he said, earnestly. “Ihope your eyes, your mouth; your very hair tells 
beet chal hast yen that you can offer adoration only at shrines 

of beauty tender and passionate as your own 

“Coach’s coming,” called the girl from the heart. It is the clime, slumberous with veiled 
bottom of the stairs. lightning, that answers your soul. It is the 

“ There, I must go.” Mabel moved toward sweetened gule of equatorial lands, the music 
the door. of warm-voiced birds, that suits you best. Am 

“Good-by,” John said, his eyes following I right, my friend? You were not born to 
her wistfully. live in New England. Your face belongs on 

She stood with ber hand on the latch. the shores of the Vesuvian Bay.” 

“Don’t look so sorry, John—you know it’s | “Perhaps you are right,” Virginie replied, 
only good-by till to-morrow night.” musingly stroking her horse’s neck—then 

She went out gently. He heard the rustle looking up, she continued, “ If that is the case, 
of, her dress on the stairs, and listened for it how is it that I love Mabel Wynn, who is 
long after the sound had died away. In vain the very incarnation of one's ideal of a 
he looked for her coming the next night—it Saxon woman? Way pose genet ened 
Rowena?” 

“ Where is mp ieatnet? laughed Mabel, 
és nmenatquietent| horses, a ringing of shaking back her drooping hair. 
laughter and gay voices, and in a moment The quick clicking of horse’s hoofs sounded 


after, the cavalcade came up the hill inthe behind them. Virginie looked back and- 


road and stopped their horses for a moment, cried, gaily: “He is coming now.” 
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The horseman approached rapidly, and 
passed by them as their horses stood close 
together, at the side of the narrow road. He 
gave them a quick, casual glance as he went 
by; the effect-of that glance seemed to make 
him wish to stop and turn back, but he rode on. 

The two girls looked after him, Virginie 
with interested, admiring eyes, Mabel with 
cheeks a little pale, with eyes that were more 
than interested, they were intense. Virginie 
looked at her, atid’ exclaimed ‘in a low voice: 

“Mabel, who is he? You know him?” 

Mabel turned her eyes to the sea, and re- 
plied in perfectly natural tones : 

“ His name is John St. Henry.” 

Virginie asked no more questions, she only 
remarked: f 

“ He has the noblest face I ever saw. If a 
nearer view of it would dispel that idea, I 
hope never to see him again.” 

Mabel thought, with a sigh that she re- 
pressed, that the face of the boy John would 


have borne any scrutiny. It was more than 


five years since she had seen him, and the last 
time had been when he lay helpless in the low= 
room at the farm-house. Since then, she had 
been long terms at school. It was at school 
that she bad seen Virginie Raynal—there that 


the first sight of that magnificent face, the 


first glimpse of the soul behind those eyes, 
had called into life that self-forgetful, heart- 
felt devotion which some women are capable 
-of feeling toward another woman. To Mabel, 
Virginie was the dream of all beautiful things, 
her fiery bursts of anger were splendid: her 


tender love was blessed and dear. 

lt was not possible for Mabel to realize in 
what manner her friend regarded her. She 
could not know that when Virginie received 
the sweet gaze of her blue eyes, she felt as 
she fancied she would feel were a living Ma- 
donna to open her eyes and bless her with a 
look. Virginie’s idea of heaven was hardly 
purer than she thought the soul of Mabel 
Wynn. 

The horseman had disappeared over the 
hill, they could hear the sharp ring of the iron 
feet as his. horse descended the other side. 
As the sound ceased, Mabel turned her horse 
into the road and said: 

“Shall we go on? I’m afraid we shall lose 
the company, we have lingered so long.” 

“They will wait for us at the turn in the 
road,” Virginie responded, as their horses 
walked leisurely up the hill. “For my part, 


’ I would much rather ride with you, than 


with those chattering people.” 
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“They are not people; they are butter. 
flies,” Mabel said, gravely, her eyes fixed ab- 
sently on a distant headland. 

“That is the first cynical expression I ever 
heard from you,” Virginie remarked, with 
some surprise in her voice. . 

Their horses reached the summit of the hill, 
and snuffing the salt east breeze they tossed 
their heads impatiently. | 

“Now we go!” cried Virginie, loosening 
her reins and flying down the hill. Mabel 
followed, but she could not overtake her. 
At a slight bend in the road, half a dozen 
little boys suddenly marched out from a field 
near—a gaudy banner flying, a drum beating 
furiously. Mabel, who was behind, reined in 
her horse. She saw Virginie’s spirited steed , 
shy and rear violently, then dart on; still, she 
had no fears, for Virginie was almost invinci- 
ble on horseback. 

The boys were standing mutely by the 
roadside, absorbed in watching the runaway 


horse. Mabel went by them almost as fleetly 
as Virginie had done, only her own horse 
was under her control. 

Virginie had disappeared round an abrupt 
bend, where the road turned from the sea. 


Mabel anxiously hastened on, As she turned 
the corner she saw a spring of water dripping 


into a wooden trough, a horse stood drinking. 
Mabel thought it curious she should see that 
solitary horse before she saw the group a few 
yards further on. John St. Henry was hold- 
ing Virginie’s bridle, and extending his hand 
to help her off, talking earnestly to her mean- 
while. Mabel rode slowly up to them, and 
reached them just as Virginie had dis- 
mounted, St. Henry’s head was bent low— 
he was adjusting the saddle. Mabel stopped 
by Virginie’s side. 

“I am congratulating myself that my mag- 
nificent horse didn’t throw me,” Virginie 
said, leaning against Mabel’s horse, and rest- 
ing her hand on Mabel’s hand. “ This gentle- © 
man says I should have been off in a minute 
more, however, the saddle was so loosened. 
It would have been ignominious to fall because 
the saddle turned.” 

At that moment Mabel thought Virginie 
looked more superb than ever. At that mo- 


ment, St. Henry raised his head and led the 


' horse to the roadside fence, tied him and 


came back. He advanced directly to Mabel, 
and said, while he held out his hand: 

“My memory is rarely at fault, when I am 
interested. I am so happy as to meet Mabel 


Wynn again.” 
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Had he said “Miss Wynn,” then Mabel 
would have greeted him only as Mr. St. Hen- 
ry. It washer old playfellow’s voice that 
pronounced her name, it was her boy friend's 
smile that shone in his face. He held the 
hand she gaye him, while she replied: 

“And I, too, always remember my friends. 
You have changed somewhat, but I should 
have recognized you anywhere.” 

“And you did not come back the next day,” 
St. Henry said, placing his other. hand over 
the gloved fingers that he still retained. His 
whole face softened as he spoke. The mem- 
ory to which he looked back seemed dear to 
him. 

Mabel was a woman, and, though she felt 
hér heart grow tender toward this man, even 
as it had done toward the boy, it wasonly a 
calm kindness that she let appear in her 
eyes. ° 
“But I meant. to come;” she said, with- 
drawing her hand to put back the hair that 


had become disarranged during her ride. 

“T have always believed that—but it was a 
disappointment, nevertheless. It was harder 
to bear than my long confinement.” 

“How long were you obliged to stay 
there ?” Mabel asked. 

“Six weeks,”. 

“So long? It was very unfortunate ?” 

“ But I never regretted the hawk’s nest.” 

He had not intended tc say that; both of 
them simultaneously thought of the kiss she 
had given him under the poplar tree, and of 
his remark that it was well worth the frao- 
tured limb. 

Mabel turned slightly toward Virginie. 
The latter had been standing with her face 
turned from them, carelessly and gently snap- 
ping at the weeds with her riding-whip. 

“ Virginie,” Mabel said. ~~ 

Virginie turned with that graceful move- 


. Ment of the throat and shoulders, which is 


peculiar to some women, and which can never 
be acquired, 

“Mr. St. Henry, Virginie,” Mabel contin- 
ued, “ you.and Miss Raynal,” turning to the 
gentleman, “ will be fast friends—that is, if 
you still possess the adventurous spirit which 
characterized your boyhood.” 

Virginie bowed, haughtily, but still very 
graciously. St. Henry said: 

“Miss Wynn’s prophecy that you and I 
shall be friends, opens a flattering prospect to 
me, I hope she may not prove a false 
Prophet,” » 

“The service you have just rendered me 


does not make it appear probable that she 
will prove so,” Virginie said, in that musical. 
tone that never failed to impress a stranger; 
that to Mabel seemed more melodious every 
time she heard it. 

Mabel had not liked the expression of $t. 
Henry’s voice when he uttered his last words, 
It was not the mere words—it was that tone 
of polished gallantry which is acquired only 
by contact with society, and which is so often 
insincerity. She looked at-his face.as Vir- 
ginie spoke. It appeared that, though she 
must have spoken to him. before, this was the 
first time he had really heard her voice. Ma- 
bel saw the look of indifference upon St. 
Henry’s face change to one of surprise, then 
to one of undisguised admiration. If he had 
not admired Virginie Raynal, Mabel. would 
have considered. him the most insensible and 
stupid of mortals. Shesaw that he admired 
her, and she felt. a sensation of dissatisfaction 


that surprised her, St. Henry left the two 


. girls and brought Virginie’s horse, 


“You must pardon me for depriving you of 
him even for so short atime,” he said, address- 
ing Virginie; “ but I didn’t think him exactly 
safe for you to mount while those boys were 


near. As they have gone, I shall permit you. 
Am I forgiven?” 
He smiled as he held his hand for her foot. 


“ Forgiven, for what? . me from 


a fall?” 

“ No, for detaining you. 

“You have won to be 
Virginie replied, 


She was in the saddle, and was comeine . 


the folds of her long skirt.as she spoke. She 
turned and motioned for Mabel to join her. 


. Virginie pointed down the road—their com- 


pany had sent a deputation in search of the 
two laggards. St. Henry had by this time 
mounted his horse. 

“I shall beg permission to accompany you 
wherever you were going,” he said, looking 
at Mabel. “I might possibly be of use; let me 
go with you in that capacity, if for nothing 
more.” 

Mabel looked toward the gentleman who 
was gallopping toward them. She said: 

“ We shall be happy to have you join our 


party.” 
St. Henry’s see changed, he was visibly 
disappointed. 
“ You were with a company then? In that 
morning.” 
He turned his horse back and rode a few 


steps, then returned, 


| 


“Miss Wynn, will you tell me where you 
are stopping; that I may call on you ?” 

Mabel was vexed that he was not going to 
join them. She replied to his question in a 
cold tone, and instantly rode forward. 

Malvern’s was the fashionable hotel ; it was 
not long after the return of the horseback 
party that all the ladies belonging to it dis- 
covered that there had been a new arrival 
during their absence. ‘The name on the 
books was John St. Henry, and ten minutes 
after they knew his name they had canvassed 
his past life and future prospects. They con- 
gratulated each other on the fact that he was 
rich, that he lived in New York, that it was 
quite positively known that he was not en- 
gaged. The only ladies at the hotel who aid 
not enter into this conversation, were Mabel 
and Virginie, and they were the only persons 
who had seen him. They sat gpart from the 
rest, Mabel with a book, Virginie looking 
from the window, and now and then smiling 
to herself at the talk she heard. Suddenly a 
voice spoke up in high treble: 

“Miss Raynal has some invincible Bayard 
about whom she is dreaming, or she would 
give her opinion on our new acquisition.” 

' “Give your opinion, Miss Raynal, I beg of 
you—I am very anxious to know it.” ; 

It was a man’s voice that spoke, and St. 
Henry rose from a chair in which he had been 
lounging, and stood by the open window just 


at Virginie’s side. She had not seen him, 


because she had not looked out. 

“ Mr. St. Henry, ladies,” Virginie said, with 
a smile of malicious pleasure. Mabel laughed 
and dropped her book. That action of his 
was so like him, so impulsive and so boyish, 
that, unconsciously to herself she had laughed 
like the child of five years age. St. Henry 
heard it and looked toward her, though he 
kept silent. : 

Only one of the company had svfficient 
presence of mind to speak immediately. It 
was the same who had taunted Virginie with 
silence. 

“Miss Raynal’s chevalier was nearer than 
I had supposed,” said the sharp, self-possessed 
voice. ? 

The color mounted to Virginie’s brunette 
face, for she felt the eyes of the party updn 
her, and worst of all, the eyes of St. Henry. 
It was Mabel who came to her relief; she 
addressed some remark to the gentleman, 
upon which half the ladies had an opinion to 


ve. 
The lion at Malvern’s that season, was un- 
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doubtedly the young man from New York; 
not entirely because he came with the pres- 
tige of wealth, but in a great measure owing 
to the attraction of his manner, the rare 
beanty and nobility of his face. © 

To Mabel’s eyes Virginie’s countenance 
had ever been an open book. Though un- 
translatable to many, tlfe friend who loved 
her possessed the key to the interpretation of 
her thoughts, and as the days of that summer 
went by, Mabel knew that, whether con- 


_sciously or not, her friend had given the love 


of her life to St. Henry; and Mabel thought 
it very natural—and she was almost sure that 
love must be returned. The wealth of the 
heart of a woman with Virginie Raynal’s face 
could never be offered in vain. 

St. Henry’s face was not easily deciphered. 
With a frank, open expression, it still con- 
cealed his thoughts and revealed only his 
temperament. It seemed that he watched 
Mabel more than he talked with her. He was 
particularly on the alert when the son of her 
father’s friend came down from Boston for a 
day or two, as was very often the case. That 
young man said that he came to see the water, 
though he seemed to realize nothing but the 
presence of Miss Wynn. 

It was one of those days when young Mr. 
Grantley had come down “ to see the water,” 
and was apparently seeing it to his intense 
satisfaction, as he leaned over the piano, turn- 
ing the music for Mabel. They were alone 

-4n the parlor, as St. Henry, who was on the 
piazza with Virginie and the rest of the com- 
pany, had ascertained by glancing through 
the low windows. He became uneasy—he 
rose from his seat by Virginie and walked up 
and down, complaining of the heat, of the 
wind, of the brightness with which the sun 
shone on the beach. It was much pleasanter 
and cooler in the parlors—who would volun- 
teer to accompany him there? In a mo- 
ment he entered the parlor with rather a tri- 
umphant air, followed by half a dozen ladies. 
Grantley turned abruptly from the piano 
Mabel looked round and ceased the murmur- 
ing of the keys. St. Henry approactied her, 
and said in a low voice: 

“Very unfortunate—but they would come 
in.” 

Mabel Jowered her eyes and smiled, but she 
was provoked with him. 

Just then the door was flung open, and 4 
little boy appeared in the door-way. He was 
the child of one of the ladies, and he looked 
eagerly round for his mother.. St. Henry was 
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standing back to the door. He had not seen 
the child, but at the first glance Mabel turned 
toward him her face seemed deluged, over- 
whelmed with astonishment and a strange 
kind of fear. Only for a moment—then her 
face resumed its natural look, only colder, 
almost unapproachable. St. Henry had seen 
that instantaneous change; he wheeled round 


™ he child atthe door had a drum suspended 
from his neck, a tin sword in his hand, and a 
cap on hishead. At the cap, St. Henry’s eyes 
paused. It was. a worn gray cap, much too 
large for the head on which it rested. He 
knew it instantly—it belonged to him; he 
could not find it when he had packed his 


* things to leave the farm house. At that mo- 


ment the boy saw his mother; he made a 
change at her with drawn sword, crying as he 
sped across the carpet: 

“See what I’ve got on my head! I’ve been 
rummaging in the ladies’ rooms up stairs, but 
all I could find was this old cap. With a 
feather in it, it’ll be just the thing.” 

There was a general movement among the 
ladies, each thinking of the raid that had been 
perpetrated in her sanctuary. The mother 
rose hastily ; she “ was ashamed, confounded! 
She had not dreamed her boy could do such 
a — Then turning to the child she 


directly that I may return it.” 

The boy sulked at his defeat, but finally 
said: 

“T got it in Miss Mabel’s room. She’ll give 
it to me, I know.” 

Before Mabel could speak, St. Henry ad- 
vanced to the child and said: 

“ He is confused and don’t know where he 
did get it. Give it to me, and I'll buy youa 
trumpet to go with the drum.” =. 


The boy promptly delivered the cap, and 


was led off exultingly. 

The group atthe far end of the room re- 
sumed their talk. Grantley had joiged them, 
Mabel was alone at the piano, She saw St. 
Henry approaching her. With trembling 
precipitation she rdése to leave. She medi- 
tated an escape through the window to the 
piazza where Virginie had remained. She 
sank back in her seat—she looked helplessly 
at St. Henry who now stood by her; in that 
glance she saw that his eyes were luminous, 
burning with some deep emotion, that his 
cheeks were flushed as painfully as her own; 


that his lips trembled with the words he could 
not utter. Even the fingers that held the cap, 
quivered with the feeling that had entire pos- 
session of him. He bent down and whispered : 

“ You have avoided me, you have tormented 
me; and yet it seems that you had not forgot- 
ten me. I demand that you give me an 
interview.” 

His breath was hot on her forehead; the 
passion in his tone penetrated to her soul. 
She felt herself too confused to speak, though 
she rallied her powers to attempt a reply. 
She could not so easily forget and forgive the 
accidtnt that had revealed to this man how 
much she had thought of him. There flashed 
through her mind the idea that he might 
never have spoken thus, had he not discov- 
ered that he might so easily dare to use those 
words. That thought, the most humiliating 
that can come to a woman, suddenly froze 
the softness of her eyes, it subdued the sweet 
curving of her lips. She looked up, and said 


Mr. Grantley called to her from the other 
end of the room, She rese with an evident 
air of relief, inclined her head slightly toward 
her companion, and walked away. St. Henry 
stood where she had left him. Had that gay 
drawing-room receded and left him alone in 
a desert of horrors, he could not have been 
more astonished. or more utterly lonely and 
forsaken. The dream of his whole manhood 
darkened and departed, because the bright- 
ness of that dream consisted in the hope of 
the smile and love of Mabel Wynn ; and Mabel 
had just told him, with the calmness of in- 
difference, that he had exaggerated her in- 
terest. He cursed himself for being so unso- 


phisticated as to fancy a woman of fashion — 


could retain the heart that had blessed her 


when a child. He heard her voice in conver- | 


sation—the low, amused laugh that was re- 
freshing to hear; it was not certainly the 
laugh of a fashionable lady. He walked to 
the door, being conscious of an effort to walk 
in his old erect, care-free manner; he was 


afraid he stooped with the weight suddenly 
put upon him. 


In the days that followed, no one observed 


that St. Henry and Miss Wynn were not as 
cordial as usual to each other. There had 
never been a sufficient intimacy to become a 
subject of remark even .n watering-place 
gossip. It was Virginie only, that~imagined 


| 

} 

; with icy quietness: 4 

“You seem to exaggerate the interpreta- 

tion of that trifle.” She touched the cap . 

with her floger. 
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she saw in Mabel’s manner a certain inde- 
scribable something that she could not an- 
alyze, and could not trace to its source. She 
was ignorant of the boy’s discovery, but she 
was too genuinely Mabel’s friend to try to 
learn what Mabel did not tell her. 


A fortnight later, one cloudless morning, 
Mr. Grantley came round from the Malvern. 


stables mounted on his own horse, and lead- 
ing a beautiful creature which Mr. Wynn had 
sent to his daughter the day before, by the 
willing Grantley. Mabel stood on the steps; 
there were several ladies with her talking 
earnestly. As Grantley dismounted, Mabel 
said, amid a chorus of exclamations from her 
companions : 


“ My friends are charging us with selfish- 
ness, for intending to explore those rocky 
chasms alone. I promised them that they 
should have an invitation, and we would make 
up a party, as the rocks are not our exclusive 
property.” 

The young man could hardly conceal his 
vexation, but he cordially signified his assent, 
and giving the horses in charge of a groom, 
he came up to wait for the company. As 
Mabel turned to enter the house, she came 


‘ upon St. Henry who was coming along the 


hall. Struck by the haggard paleness of his 
face, she paused involuntarily in her walk 
and said: 

“Are you ill?” 

“No; only fatigued. I was out in a boat 
all night. Is there a party going to ride, and 
can I go?. I'm to leave here to-morrow, and 
I'd like one more excursion before I go.” 

Mabel raised her eyes to reply more cor- 
dially than usual. On the stairs behind St. 
Henry she saw Virginie descending, ready 
for the ride. Inexplicably to herself, that face 
and form of beauty stayed the words on her 
lips. She only said: 

“T hope you will ride with us.” 

St. Henry bowed in silence, and walked 
away. 

The company started from the hotel in two 
detachments, and Mabel did not know wheth- 
er St. Henry was one of the riders. Virginie 
rode with Mr. Grantley and herself, to that 
gentleman’s secret annoyance, and to Mabe) 


“delight. 


The exhilaration and happiness of the ex- 
cursion had almost merged into the languor 
of weariness, They had roamed all day among 
the rocks, and rurally taken dinner in the 
shade of a cluster of pines. The two cavern- 
ous rocks they had intended to visit, were 


situated at more than a mile and a half dis- 
tance from each other along the coast. It 
‘happened that the parties had not met since 
leaving the hotel in the morning. Now, as 
twilight was falling, Grantley proposed that 
the two ladies whom he escorted, should take 
the path which had been followed by the 
others, pass the group of rocks they had not 
explored, and so return by moonlight. 

Though she would gladly have gone back 
directly, Mabel assented to this plan. The 
moon shone through a mist of. warm vapor, 
Though the breeze from the ocean was cool and 
invigorating, Mabel felt that unaccountable 
depression of spirits, that utter and dumb 
despair, which sometimes descends upon us, 
seemingly without cause. It was only with 
effort that she answered the remarks ad- 
dressed to her. The splash of the water, the 
sound of the fishermen’s voices, every noise 
struck wearily upon her ear, and made her 
shudder, The beacon in the distant light- 
house glowered like a red, evil eye—it was 
the eye of a monster, seen in a dream. 
- Mabel rode nearer Virginie; she bent to- 
ward her and touched her hand. Virginie 
looked at her, and exclaimed in a whisper: 

-“ Mabel! What is it?” 

Mabel sighed drearily. “I don’t know; 
something dreadful ; I can’t bear it.” 

Virginie pressed Mabel’s fingers. “I should 
think so,” she said; “your face is white, and 
your eyes, instead of being blue, are black— 
black and filled with horror. Tell me, let ne . 
help you.” 

“I can’t tell you—I don’t know. Some 


‘drgad thing encircles me. Virginie, your face 


gives me courage. I wish we were not on 
horseback, that I might hold your hand.” 

Virginie turned to the gentleman. 

“ Mr. Grantley,” she said, “ will you oblige 
me by riding back to our noon encampment 
and bringing back my wateh—you remember 
I hung it on that largest pine. I have just 
missed it. We will wait for you here, we 
shall not be in the least afraid—shall we, 
Mabel ?” 

“Not at all.” Mabel turned her grateful 
face toward her friend. 

“It is nota ruse/’ Virginie said; “I have 
left my watch, and fortunately remembered 
it at the right time.” 

Mr. Grantley was cantering back over the 
beach. Virginie came close to Mabel—a 
shadow had seemed to come to the darkness 
of her own eyes, but they were filled with 
tenderness as they looked into those of Mabel. 
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“This strange oppression is unworthy of 
me, I know,” Mabel said, “I never felt this 
mood before, but I can no more shake it off 
then can prevent thoaky from heading shave 
me.” 

Virginie smiled. “A premonition of ill- 
ness,” she said; “you will have a nervous 
headache to-morrow.” 

As the last word left her lips, a faint plash 
was heard in the direction of the rocks to- 
ward. which they had been riding, aad in- 
stantly followed the shrill piercing ebriek of 
a woman. 


“ Let us go,” Mabel said, and the two girls 


sped over the sands. 

They rapidly neared the dark pile from 
whence they thought the sounds had come. 
Their horses stumbled now over the loose 


_ stones that began to be scattered over the 


beach. As they wound slowly and with diffi- 
culty over the rough way, a woman suddenly 
appeared on a point of rocks far above their 
heads. Her light garments looked white, 
her hands stretched toward them seemed 
pleading for help. Virginie could not repress 
a shudder, but Mabel was beyond shuddering 
—her nerves were steel, her heart numb with- 
inher. She checked her h and cried to 
the woman to tell what had happened. 
“St. Henry was going down the chasm 
after my veil, and—O, dear!” 
The remainder was an inarticulate bewail- 


ing. 

“And what?” cried Mabel, sternly, 

“And he fell over the cliff!” 

Mabel breathed a little more freely. “ He 
can swim; he will swim round to the beach 
here,” she said, 

“ He can’t swim now,” moaned the woman, 
“his head hit against a projecting corner, he 
was stunned—he is dead by this time.” 

Mabel turned towatd Virginie. ‘In those 
few words both had heard a doom of despair, 
for both loved the man who was gone. 

“We went by a boat on the beach—I can 
row,” Mabel said, and as she spoke}; she urged 
her fiery horse to arun. Virginie followed, 


‘ her eyes fixed with painful intensity on the 
sheen the beacon cast on the water. She. 


could not take her gaze from it—it magnet- 
ized her, yet she was not conscious that she 
looked at it. 

Mabel reached the boat and leaped from 
her horse, in an instant Virginie was by her 
side—they dragged the little shallop down the 
beach to the water’s edge. It would hold 
only two, but the sea was calm, and Mabel 
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would have ventured far more than she was 
doing now. She paused, and said: 

“ Can you row ?” 

“ Not nearly as well as you.” In that an- 
swer, Virginie renounced her hope of St. 
Henry’s love—her right to love him if he 
were dead now. 

“If you can,” Mabel said, “it is as much 
your right to go as mine.” 

‘Virginie turned away her head. 

“Go!” she said. 
_ She watched Mabel’s skiff as it glided out 
across the sheen of light and into the shadow 

the rocks, She had not known before, that 

abel knew her heart so well. She had not 
known what were Mabel’s thoughts of St. 
Henry. She sat down on the sand and waited 
for the return of the boat. The hours that 
glided by, were such that lived forever in her 
memory. She had never loved the sea-shore 
—ever after, it frightened and repulsed her, 
for it bore the ghost of these terrible hours, 

Mabel rowed swiftly, the light skiff bounded 
and glided. She knew the shore perfectly— 
she knew that the ledge of rocks toward which 
she rowed, ran down perpendicularly into the 
sea, and that there was no danger that her 
boat would come in contact with them. 

She felt a vague feeling of surprise that she 
was socalm. She gazed with steady eyes at 
the little strip of shadow where St. Henry 
had fallen—she was fast nearing it. She 
looked for that face floating silently on the 
dark waters. She thought of him as fainted, 
insensible, but she dared not think of him as 
dead. 

Now she was in the shadow, the woman 
who had told her still haunted the rock, wild 
with apprehension that was almost despair. 
She had watched the boat through every 
inch of its progress. Now she shouted to 
Mabel, pointing to ® shelf just below where 
she stood: 

“It was from there that he fell; then he 
floated out téward the edge of the shade.” 

A few more minutes of search, and, close 
under the further point of rock, Mabel saw 
the gleam of an upturned face, She reached 
it and laying down her oars, she bent forward 
and raised the head, Blood oozed slowly 
from the side of his temple; his eyes were 
closed, his hair flowed wet and heavy. It 
seemed the fuce of the dead. She saw that 
she could not raise him into the skiff while 
she was in that position. She took her scarf 
from her neck and knotted it under his arms, 
then she rowed slowly to a little cove made 
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by the rock, where as the tide was going out, 
she knew her boat would get aground. There, 
she could get him into the boat without fear 
of upsetting it. Healthy and strong, thanks 
to her many years of country life, she suc- 
ceeded in her efforts, and the pale, senseless 
man lay in the bottom of the boat. Carefully 
she pushed out into clear water again, she 
rowed slowly back to the beach where she 
had left Virginie. There were several people 
there now, and two men were hauling a boat 
down the sands. They came eagerly to the 
water’s edge. Mabel silently gave up her 


CHECKING PERSPIRATION. 

A merchant, in “lending a hand” on board 
of one of his ships on a windy day, found 
himself, at the end of an hour and a half, 
pretty well exhausted and perspiring freely. 
He sat down to rest. The cool wind from 
the sea was delightful, and, engaging in con- 
versation, time passed faster than he was 
aware of. In attempting to rise he found 
he was unable to do so without assistance, 
He was taken home and put to bed, where he 
remained for two years; and for a long time 
afterwards could only hobble about with the 


charge. They lifted him to a carriage and® aid of a crutch. Less exposures than this 


carried him to the hotel, and Mabel and Vir- 
ginie rode by the side of the carriage. It was 
a silent party that returned. 

Mercifully God smiled upon Mabel, for 
John St. Henry lived. In the first return of 
consciousness, before he knew who had saved 
him, he sent for Mabel. His life seemed leav- 
ing him, so uncertain were the beats of that 
tired heart. She leaned over him, trembling 
with the re-action of her excitement. 

“Grant me one favor,” he said, “that if I 
die I may carry the remembrance of it with 
me. However I may have exaggerated your 
sentiments for me, you must know that J love 
you. Let me say it to you—I love you.” His 
voice was faint, but still with a tinge of eager- 
ness. ; 

Mabel’s face glowed, not with color, but 
with emotion. She murmured sweetly in his 
ear: 

“Live, John. ItisI whotell youso. Live 
for me.” 

Could he refuse to obey her? 


have, in constitutions not so vigorous, result- 
e@in inflammation of the lungs, “ pneumo- 
nia,” ending in death in less than a week, or 
causing tedious rheumatisms, to be a source 
of torture for a lifetime. Multitudes of lives 
would be saved every year, and an incalcu- 
lable amount of human suffering would be 
prevented, if parents would begin to explain 
to their children, at the age of three or four 
years, the danger which attends cooling off 
too quickly after exercise, and the impor- 
tance of not standing still after exercise, or 
work, or play, or of remaining exposed to a 
wind, or of sitting at an open window or door, 
or of pulling off any garment, even the hat or 
bonnet, while in a heat. It should be re- 
membered by all that a cold never comes 
without a cause, and that, in four times out 
of five, it is the result of leaving off exercise 
too suddenly, or of remaining still in the 
wind, or in a cooler atmosphere than that in 
which the exercise had been taken. 


THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


~ BY MES. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Tis not in the ocean's briny deep, 

Where mermaids’ songs lull the waves asleep; 
Not there, not there would I seek for my home, 
To float o’er the bounding wavelets alone; 

The waters would drink all the tears that I shed, 
Then dance on their way as my bright hopes fied. 


*Tis not in the forest, where pale flowers bloom, 
Where tall trees tinge e’en sunlight with gloom; 
*Twere better to float as the birds of the sea, 
Than linger where sunlight had ceased to be; 
For I know that my wayward heart would rebel, 
Tf closed from the sunbeams it loves so well. : 


’Tis not near the fondly-loved home of my birth, 
Though the spot seems fairer than any on earth; 
There autumn’s wind, with a plaintive sigh, 
Bids the flowers that I cherish most to die! 

My home is no castle in the air, 

That rises high when the wind blows fair. 


’Tis far beyond the star-gemmed sky, 

A thin veil shrouds its charms from the eye; 
Still angel forms are hovering near, . 
My saddest, loneliest hours to cheer! 


-O, when my longing spirit is free, 


The home of my choice will be ready for me! 
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JULIA AND OLIVE: 
—OR,— 
FRANK’S EXPECTATIONS. 


BY FREDERIC H. MARION. 


Tue fields were sallow in the November 
weather. The maple, woods had been aflame 
with their autumn glow, but the late fall rains 
had seemed to beat out the fire; the woods 
and fields looked alike dingy and sodden to 
Frank Lusbington, as he came “ across lots” 
from the railroad station to his home. The 
wind was raw and chilly, and beat in gusts 
his face, so that he involuntarily bent his 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“How comfortable mother’s sitting-room 
fire will be!” he muttered, as drops of rain 
began to fall. 

At length he came in sight of the house—a 
stone cottage of chocolate brown, set in a 
little round valley, at the foot of a high, steep 
hill. The estate was green with Scotch firs, 
looking like an oasis in the surrounding 
stretch of desolate, desert grayness. 

The sight accelerated his pace. His fur 
cap was pulled down to his é¢yes, and the col- 
lar of his coat turned up to his ears. He had 
aclumsy, muffled look, in spite of his energetic 
strides, as he came over the stubbled ground 
just below the garden. Suddenly looking up, 
he caught sight of a face at the parlor window. 
Instantly he desisted from his ungraceful 
haste, and approached the house in -a more 
dignified manner. The face was very fair, 
and—Frank Lushington was young. P 

“Who can it be?” he muttered. “Mother 
must have company. What pink cheeks! and 
gold hair.” f 

The next moment he saw his mother’s face 
at the hall windows Bounding up the steps, 
he passed under the porch, cumbered with 
dry vines, and cjasped his mother in his arms 
at the open door. 

“My dear, dear boy! Why, how wet you 
are, Frank! Go and change your clothes 
immediately—I did not know that it rained— 
and then come into the parlor. I have 
company.” 

“Whom, mother ?” 

_ “Your Aunt Lucy, and two young ladies 
who are to spend the winter with her; very 
pretty young ladies, Frank—the Misses 
Rome.” 


Frank took the hall stairs at three leaps, 
bursting into his familiar old room, joyously. 
He had been absent from home seven months. 

Half an hour later he entered the parlor. 
His aunt shook hands with him warmly, and 
introduced him to the young ladies. He sat 
down quietly, but his heart was in a tumult. 
He was in love with Julia Rome. 

He had seen her twice before—first on 
commencement day at college, two years 
before—then she had thrown him a boquet of 
amaryllis and roses. Later, at a concert in 
New York, where she had been pointed out 
to him as a beauty. In leaving the hall, he 
had stepped upon the hem of her dress, acci- 
dentally, and had begged pardon, and she had 
granted it, sweetly. She was absorbingly 
beautiful; he had dreamed of her face more 
than he knew, until she gave him her exquis- 
ite hand that day jn his mother’s parlor, Then 
he knew that he had been greatly in love 
with her for a long time, and was now more 
so than ever. 

She sat upon a tabouret by the grate, her 
soft cheeks crimsoned by the warmth of the 
fire, her dark lashes cast: down above some 
white meshed work she held.in her delicate, 
sparkling hands, the skirt of her wine-dark 
cashmere dress lying in folds upon the fair 
Wilton carpet. Her sister sat by the window. 
She was younger and fairer, and it was her 
face which Frank had eeen as he approached 
the house. They called her Olive. 

Mrs. Lucy Rogers and the Misses Rome 
were to remain a week. Frank was bewil- 
dered. A week with Julia Rome in the par- 
lor, hall, and garden; at table, and by the 
evening fireside! The thought was bliss. 
When he found an opportunity to talk with 
her, he found her low replies as charming as 
he might have expected such lips to utter. 
He dreamed of her eyes all night. 

» He arose the next morning with a sensa- 
tion of irrepressible joy. His toilet was made 
in an obsolete state of mind—the finishing 
touches put on anxiously in sudden awaken- 
ing to his presence in the flesh. He was per- 
vaded by one acute idea—that Miss Julia 
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down to meet her. 


charming wrapper of maroon thibet, her dark 
hair rolled back from her fair temples and 
fastened by a little golden comb. She was 
feeding the canary. 
“ Good motning,” said she. “Your bird 
eats sugar very nicely.” 
“I should thick he might, from your fin- 
gers,” answered Frank, and forthwith plunged 
into his love-making. He was fully deter- 
mined to win Julia Rome, or go out to the 
elms and hang himself. And Julia Rome— 
was of the race of sirens who tempted Ulys- 
ses’s crew. Her voice drained his heart every 
time she spoke—the light of her eyes was like 
champagne in his brain. He was utterly be- 
witcbed and bewiled by her beauty, and upon 


devotion occurred. 

The young folks went to drive that after- 
noon—Julia, in a captivating little plumed 
hat. Olive wore a hat, also, but to Frank it 
was noways so pretty, coquettish, and irresist- 
ibly charming as was the hatof Julia. Then 
she had a soft gray dress, full of magnetic 
thrills, and a dainty, tasselled, hooded cloak, 
of black velvet. Pvor Frank! 

There were four of them in the comfort- 
able, old-fashioned carryall—Frank and Julia, 
Frank’s cousin Will Gilman, and Olive. 

By-and-by they came to a knoll, the side of 
which was excavated, and below the excava- 
tion, near a sheet of water, were some lovely 
blue flowers. Olive spied them first. 

“O, Mr. Gilman!” she cried, “can’t you 
get them ?” 

“I don’t see how I can, without breaking 
my neck,” observed Will, peering out of the 
side of the carriage down the embankment. 

“ They look like gentians,” said Julia. “O, 

I wish I had them!” — 
_ Tustantly Frank was out of the carriage, 
anid over the edge of the steep. Involuntarily 
Julia uttered a little cry of alarm. This was 
fuel to his desire to serve her, and to prepos- 
sess her in his favor. Down the bank he 
went, springing headlong from one foothold 
to another, and preserving his balance by 
grasping the roots and shrubs which grew on 
the side of the hill. They watched him breath» 
lessly. Down, down he went; the flowers 
were but a rod below him, when a bush to 
which he was clinging gave way, and with 
a convulsive motion to save himself, he went 
headlong down the bank into the water. 
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Rome was in the house. He finally — 


She was in the breakfast room, attired in : 


the following day an opportunity to prove his - 


The girls uttered a chorus of shrieks, but 
‘instantly -he» was seen to strike out for the 
shore. He gained it. Dripping and bruised, 
he gathered the flowers, and came toiling up 
the path around the knoll to the carriage. 

“Why did you do so?” asked Julia, with 
eloquent, reproachful sweetness, as she re- 
ceived them. ~ 

“They should be forget-me-nots,” said Will, 
laughing. 

Frank was wet and lame, but he rode home 
very happy. Julia had covertly put the 
flowers to her lips. _ 


PART II. 
The next day, Judge Lushington, Frank’s 
cle, came from Cairo, Of this uncle it was 
generally known that the young man bad 
* great expectations.” They were his only 
prospects, and of such magnitude that he had 
been bred to no profession, though four-and- 
twenty. 
' As yet Judge Lushington had seen but 
little of his deceased brother’s son. He had 
come now to make a trial visit, as it was 
tacitly understood by Mrs. Lushington. Of 
course she was anxious that her son should 
please her wealthy brother-ii-law, and Frank 
was, as certainly, desirous of doing so. 

The mext day after his arrival, he proceeded 
to Frank’s chamber door, with the intention 
of testing his nephew’s business capacity. 
The young man sprang up, tossed his cigar 
into the grate, threw open the window, and 
flung “Christie Johnstone” under je bed, 
before he opened the door. 

- “ Frank,” said the old gentleman, “ are you 
at leisure ?” 

* Quite, sir.” 

“Then just cast up these accounts for me, 
and balance the books. It’s about two hours’ 
work, but it’s a matter I can’t trust to every- 
body, and you wont be sorry if you do it well.” 

“I will do it with pleasure,” answered 
Frank, receiving two smajl ledgers. His 
uncle then retired. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon when he 
set at his task, Julia had a headache, and 
had retired to her chamber, whereupon he 
had sought his. There was every prospect of 
his working contentedly until six o'clock, 
when he commenced. 

But “ manifest destiny” had decreed other- 
wise. He had run over but a few columns 
when there came a tap at his door. He rose 
and opened it, There stood Olive. 
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“Julia sent me for her viniagrette,” said 
she, smiling. “She says you have it.” 

He blushed up to his eyes, and produced 
the silvered toy from a breast pocket. Olive 
went away. He worked steadily for ten min- 
utes longer; then came the summons to tea. 
By this time it had got quite dark. He lighted 
a lamp, and leaving it upon the table, descend- 
ed the stairs. 

In the hall he met Julia, very pale and 
pretty. The reader will not be surprised to 
learn that he stopped to speak to her. She 
stood encircled by his arm, and her soft, white 
hand was growing very rosy beneath certain 
passionate kisses, when there was the sound 
of a door being suddenly burst open, followed 
by the smell of smoke, and a luety cry of 
“fire,” in the voice of Judge Lushington. 
Frank relinquished the willowy form, and 
sprang up the stairs. His table of books and 
papers was all ablaze, and the judge was 
emptying the contents of the wash pitcher 
upon it. Frank caught up the rug and flung 
over it, and in @ moment the flames were 
extinguished. 

“What does this mean? My ledgers, sir!” 
exclaimed Judge Lushington. “They are 
totally destroyed, and no proof to show for 
five thousand dollars! What have you to 
say, sir, to excuse such culpable carelessness 
as leaving a light among a table of papers. 
It’s a trick you will never sérve me again, 
young man! No, sir, never!” And the indig- 
nant gentleman stalked out of the room, past 

' the distressed mother of poor Frank. 

* Frank, Frank, what does it mean?” she 
cried. “ How did it happen?” 

“I suppose it was careless, mother. I left 
the lamp burning on the table, among the 


. papers he gave me to work on. I suppose a 


- spark fell among them.” 
“0, my son, your prospects are ruined !” 
Poor Frank turned ruefully away to meet 
Julia Rome’s attentive face. All the house- 
hold were gathered at the door, 
The next morning Judge Lushington took 
himself off, in forbidding silence. His sister- 


- in-law had tried to palliate the matter, but he 
' turned upon her in indignation. 


“Straws show which way the wind blows, 
madam! If your son had had any caution or 
judgment, the accident would not have hap- 
pened. A young man of his stamp will never 
be of any use to me, and I may add that I 
shall be of no use tohim. Good morning, 
Mrs, Lushington !” 

So Frank lost his “ great expectations.” 


* JULIA AND OLAVE. 


It was a serious matter. Even the smiles 
of Julia Rome could not atone for the loss of 
a hundred thousand dollar fortune, and if 


Frank had not been very much affected by | 


the catastrophe, he would have perceived that 
the smiles were fewer and less gracious. But 
the week of the visitors’ stay had already 
gone, and they were preparing to return to 
New York. This circumstance startled Frank. 
He went to find Julia when he heard of it. 
She was alone in the parlor. 

“ They say you are going away, to-morrow,” 
said he, taking an ottoman at her feet. 

“Yes, we go to-morrow,” she Th 
regally tossing back her curls. © 

“Will you promise me something before 
you go?” 

“ What, pray?” 

“To wear this,” taking a ring from his 
finger. 

“Mr. Lushington,” said she, haughtily, 
“you surprise me, greatly. Is it possible you 
have misunderstood my little flirtation ?” 

“Flirtation?” flashed forth Frank, spring- 
ing to his feet, 

“You surely thought my words and ways 
meant nothing else?” she asked, with well- 
affected astonishment. 

“T thought, in error, that you had a heart!” 
he exclaimed, bitterly. 

“T have none for you, at least,” she replied, 
as stingingly, turning haughtily away from 
him. He stood trembling with silent passion 
for a moment—then turned and left the room. 

It took’ him all the dark, lonely, harassing 
night to comprehend Julia Rome’s utter hol- 
lowness. She had thought him hts uncle’s 
heir when she encouraged him. Now she 
boldly sustained her perjury as a flirtation. 
She was utterly false and bad. 

It was a bitter, dismal time to Frank. He 
had never known extreme happiness’ or ex- 
treme misery until within the past fortnight, 
and his experience was sharp. In fact,it was 
the crisis of his life, proving the stuff of which 
he was made; but that he did not realize for 
long years afterwards. 


PART IIL. 


A very comfortable lawyer’s office. “ Close 
ape somewhat barred out the sound of 
pelting rain, and the atmesphere and ap- 
pearance of the placé was very cosy. There 
were maps, pictures, desks, tables, covered 
with green baize, leather-seated arm-chairs 
and stools. With one exception, the seats 
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were unoccupied. This exception was Frank 
Lushington, owner of the office, who sat near 
the register, under the gaslight, his leg flung 
over the arm of chalr, end heavy 
open upon his knee, 

He was engaged in assuring bimeelf of ev!- 
dence upon several nice points of a criminal 
case he was engaged to plead. It was after 
office hours; his clerks were dismissed, but 
he still lingered; he was intently engaged. 
There came a light rap at the door. 

“Come in!” he called, raising his head. 

The command was not immediately obeyed, 
and as he waited an instant, in expectation, 
the gaslight shone full in his face. 

He was nearly thirty years old, and his face 
had lost its boyish bloom which made him so 
handsome in Julia Rome’s eyes; but there 
was something in that face far better than 
bloom. It was lofty and resolute. One might 
travel many days and not find so firm and 
pure a face. The eyes told experience and 
judgment—they were singularly comprehen- 
sive; and the thin cheek spoke of toil; but 
there was peace in the expression of the mo- 
bile, firmly-closed mouth. The couatenance 
was strikingly reliable. : 

“Come in!” he called again. 

The door opened slowly, and a slender, 
female figure appeared. The lady was dressed 
in black, and threw up her veil, disclosing a 
very fuir and beautiful face. She might have 
been twenty years old. Frank Lushington 
arose instantly. 

“ This is a lawyer’s office ?” said the young 
lady. 

is, Will you be seated, madam ?” 

Lushington wheeled forward a chair. She 
leaned her hand upon it, but remained 


=} merely wish to make a request. Have 
you copying to be done ?” 

“Some. I have a clerk for that purpose.” 

“And he requires no assistance? 1 beg 
pardon; I want such work to do.” 

There was something in her manner which 
interested Lushington. 

“TI do not know,” he began, slowly. “Are 
you accustomed to writing ?” 

“Tolerably.” 

“Will you let me see your penmanship?” 
and he pushed writing materials towards 
upon the table. She rapidly wrote a 
lines, copying from a book which lay open, 
and signed her name: Olive Rome. 

Lushington changed color as he read it. 
Evidently she did not recognize him, He re- 
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“Do you wish to take the work home, or 
do it at the office ?” 

“As is most convenient for my employer.” 

The prompt answers, the youthful, sweet 
face, the mourning garments, wet with rain, 

were having a powerful effect upon Lushing- 
ton. He meant to give her work, if he hired 
the copying for her todo. He was uneasy 
that she did not know him, yet he felt as if he 
might distress her, if he made himself known, 
Olive Rome looking for work on a stormy 
winter evening! Why, she had been reared 
more delicately than he himself had been. 
What did it mean? The child! what slight, 
white hands she had! ungloved,too! And 
the black bonnet, and the gold hair, all put — 
back out of its curl. Yet what frank, resolute 
eyes! 

“If you will give me your address,” said he, 
“I will aan and Jet you know to- 
morrow.” 

dont, 
some two miles distant, with the number of 
the house. Then Lushington gave her the 
office card—* Lushington and Reynolds,” and 
she read it attentively, but with no expression 
of recognition. Finally she went out. 

Frank Lushington instantly threw on his 
water-proof cloak, and followed her. She was 
barely in sight when he passed out at the 
street door. It rained, and she had no um- 
brella. It was shocking; she had two miles 
to walk. A hundred impulses seized upon 
him—to call a hack for her, to give her some 
car tickets, to stop her until he could get an 
umbrella; to take her up in his arms and 
carry her, was his last thought, as he saw how 
tiny she was in the crowd. Yet her little, 
fleet footsteps drew him on, without his stop- 
ping or overtaking her. On, on she went, 
under the pelting rain, and he followed after. 

The crowd grew thinner, the street grew 
wider. They had walked a mile, when sud- 
denly he saw her slip on the muddy pavement, 
and fall. Instantly he was beside her, and had 
lifted her from the ground. 

“Are you burt?” he asked, and was imme- 
diately reminded of his strange position by 
her startled glance at his face. He knew that 
he must make himself known. 

“Tam Frank Lushington,” he said. “ Don’t 
you know me? Five years ago you visited | 
at my mother's home, at Bloomingdale, with 
your sister. Don’t you recollect ?” 

“ Yes,” she sald, slowly, after 2 moment. 
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TO SEA AGAIN. 


“I beg your pardon, but I followed you 
to-night, in fear that something might happen 
to you—it is such a long, lonely walk. Will 
you allow me to accompany you now—and 
will you take my arm ?” 

After a moment’s hesitation she took his 
arm; he saw she was wet from head to foot. 

“It rains so,” said he, hesitating. “Will 
you not take a car?” 

“No. It is not much further,” she replied. 
“My clothes are too wet to enter a car.” 

He said no more. It was his own choice 
that he shared that uncomfortable walk. Yet, 
somehow, he did not realize that it was so 
very disagreeable. He could just see the fair, 
lovely face by the murky light. At last they 
stopped before the door of a tenement in a 
brick block. 

“ Here is my home,” said she, stepping into 
the doorway. “I am sorry you should come 
80 far in the rain.” 

“Tt is as far for you.” 

“But I was obliged to come. You must 
pardon me, that I cannot ask you in to warm 
yourself, before you return; but my mother 
did not know that I came out in the storm. 
She is sick, and I left her asleep. I must go 
in unknown to her. You understand? You 
will excuse me? I thank you with all my 
heart, for your kindness !” 

Lushington’s heart swelled. He took her 
hand. She was shivering, but the little hand 
was burning hot, and he thought she cringed 
as he pressed it. 

“Your hand is burning. Child, you will 
have a fever!” 

“Tt is only the pain,” she answered. “I 
think I ‘sprained it when I fell. It is very 
painful.” 


She opened the door. 

“Good night; and thank you again.” 

“Good night,” he answered, reluctantly. 
“ How dreadful!” he murmured, as he walked 
back to his office. “That delicate child! 
Heavens! is there no one to keep her from 
such situations?” For he had delicately re- 
frained from questioning her regarding her 
cireamstances. They were too evidently a 
painful subject. 

The next forenoon he returned and knocked 
at the door. Olive Rome opened it. 

“ Please come in,” she said. 

He entered a sort of living-room, carpeted, 
neat, but sparely furnished. A very sweet- 
faced old lady sat in a rocker before the fire. 
Olive had apparently risen from some sewing 
work by the window, but she evidently could 
have been doing nothing but directing a little 
girl who sat there, for her hand was bandaged 
in a handkerchief. He had come to engage 
her services at copying, and to explain the 
terms, he said; but as he sat by the window 
with Olive, talking in a low tone, and the old 
lady was engrossed by the child, Olive sud- 
denly started and blushed, as if the terms 
were somehow unexpected. 

Well, it turned out that Julia had married 
a dissolute rowe, and died in Paris, sending 
her child home to be taken care of—soon after 
which the family became very poor, The 
mother fell ill, and Olive was the only de- 
pendence. She had suffered everything, but 
was yet brave and cheerful. Deliverance 
came at last, when she married Frank Lush- 
ington, a month after their meeting. It was 
very sudden, but Frank’s face was his se- 


curity. They were very happy. 


TO SEA 


APSE Rs 


BY J. F. BRUNE. 


Off once more, off once more, 
O'er the briny sea; 
Though cherished friends we leave on shore 
The ocean wave for me. 
However hard it is to part, 
The joy to meet again— 
Although the bitter tear may start— 
Repays for all the pain. 


Joy to me, joy to me, 
To hoist the snowy sail, 

And o'er the surging billows free, 
To breast the rising gale. 


If but our ship is staunch and trim, 
Our hearts but true and brave, 

And hope and-faith are strong within, 
God's hand is there to save. 


Flowing breeze, freshening wind, 

us the main! 
* Although we leave dear friends behind, 

We'll soon be back again, 

To fondly meet and kindly greet— 
Then off once more to roam ; 

Until this heart shall cease to beat, 
The ocean is my home. 
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THE OUTLAW AND THE GENERAL. 
‘A ROMANTIC TALE OF SPAIN. 


BY WALTER CHKSTER. 


Ir was a wild scene in the depths of the 
Pyrenees, where the foot of man had seldom 
trod. Tremendous crags, and overhanging 
rocks, bearing aloft from their flinty and 
almost soilless’ backs a sickly and stunted 

shrubbery; huge ravines, in whose gloomy 

and frightful recesses the searching rays of 
the mid-day sun had never penetrated, and 
still loftier peaks whose hoary brows. wore 
crowns on which the hand of eternal Winter 
had set his gleaming seal, all bespoke it a spot 
where the genius of desolation had made 
his home, and reigned supreme, the lord of 
all. ; 


The thunder peals among the mountain 
peaks, the winds howl through the dark ra- 
vines and passes, the rain falls in drenching 
terrents, and the forked lightnings gleam 
through the blackness of the midnight sky. 
The storm king has mustered all his legions, 
and with night-black pinions has descended 
amid the wild scenery of the Pyrenees! 
Look! As the lightning’s rays gleam on the 

- rocks and horrid crags, the mouth of a cav- 
ern is discerned yawning like the maw of 
some terrible monster eager to devour man- 
_ kind! Look again. In the entrance of that 
fearful cavern, stands the figure of a man of 
Herculean proportions, who gazes out into the 
storm with an angry frown upon his brow, and 
as the red lightnings gleam for a moment with 
an infernal glare upon his features, and reveal 


their outlines, and then leave them again in 


pitchy darkness, one well might deem him the 


. weird spirit of the mountains, or the demon of» 


the howling tempest, who held the whirlwinds 
in his grasp. 

His dress is the wild but picturesque garb of 
a bandit, a loose frock and trousers of fine 
black silk velvet studded profusely with 
golden ornaments, and wern with a reckless 
ease and nonchalance betokening the charac- 
ter and occupation of the wearer. . Upon his 
head is set a black cloth cap, surmounted 
a white ostrich plume, which droops oak. 
fully below his shoulders, and on his feet are 
heavy sandals strapped with thongs of gilded 
leather. 
, rae is a fearful night,” muttered the huge 


brigand, as he gazed with a look of impatience 
out into the driving night storm, and the blind- 
ing flashes of lightning every now and then 
glared upon his face. “I fear much that Lo- 
renzo will not accomplish the task he was 
sent to. perform. And yet, I have calculated 
much upon his success. My spy could not 
have been mistaken when he informed me 
that the man I so much want was about start- 
ing on a journey, and that his route would 
lead him in the immediate neighborhood of 
these mountains. Could I but once get him 
in my power, I would take a terrible ven- 


-“geance upon him. As it is,I suppose the 


storm will delay him upon the road, and that 
Lorenzo will return as empty-handed as he 
went. I'll away, and trust to time.” 

And the gigantic bandit slowly retreated 
within the cavern, whither we will follow him, 
and watch his movements. It was a huge 
cave, penetrating to a great distance into the 
bowels of the Pyrenees, and ended in a large 
castle built of flinty granite, and displaying 
considerable skill in architectural embellish- 
ments. This castle was a complete subterra- 
nean fortress, and from many an open port hole 
protruded the frowning muzzles of ponderous 
cannon, completely commanding the entrance 
of the cavern, like the guns at the point of a 
barricade commanding the entire street in 
which they are planted. The entrance to this 
cavern was hidden at will by a huge door 
painted in such a manner as to exactly re- 
semble a vast rock, and would be likely to 
deceive the eye of the casual passer-by, and 
unless it were closely examined it would have‘ 
been extremely difficult to have told it from 
the jagged crags by which it was surrounded. 
Above this large door or gate, which was 
always kept barred by immense bolts of iron, 
a tremendous gong was suspended, attached 
to which was a cord, leading to a secret place 
unknown to every one save those of the 
fraternity, and when any of the brotherhood 
desired to enter they had but to pull the rope, 
when instantly the great gong sounded with 


_ almost deafening reverberations, and the gate 


was at once opened by one of the brigands 
stationed there for that purpose. 
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Slowly did the bandit, who has already been 
introduced to the reader, stalk along the cav- 
ern until he came to the doorway of the 
subterranean castle, when pulling a bell knob, 
a bell was heard within, and in an instant the 
door flew open, and the brigand entered. 


It was a room of immense dimensions, dis- 
playing architectural skill to a great degree. 
Large columns of the Doric order supported 
a lofty roof inlaid with glittering ornaments 
representing scenes of daring emblematic of 
the brigand’s pursuit, and in fixed racks on 
each of the walls of the vast and splendid 
apartment, were arranged weapons of almost 
every kind, and kept as bright as burnished 
silver. Through the centre of the room ran 
along table of mahogany, and on this occa- 
sion it was loaded with every delicacy which 
might tend to gratify the palate of an epicure, 
or reconcile a rude outlaw to the life of crime. 
From many a crystal goblet glittered the rosy 
wine, and in many a huge dish was piled the 
flesh of the mountain deer, and the fruits of a 
sunnier clime. 

But, seated at that sumptuous board, were 
a band of rude outlaws, who but little com- 
pared with the luxury by which they were sur- 
rounded. Some two or three hundred bronzed 
and toughened mountain robbers, hardened 
by a life of danger, toil and crime, each wear- 
ing upon his rugged features a mirror of the 
evil passions that lurked within his heart 
below, were ranged in long rows the whole 
length of the polished table, carousing, and 
enjoying the intervals of leisure from a more 
dangerous and active pursuit, in gormandiz- 
ing, and relating stories of by-gone days. 
They, were dressed in garments similar in 
appearance to those worn by their leader, 
who has already been described, but of a 
coarser material, and the white ostrich plume 
which depended from the cap of the chief, 
was wanting in those of his followers, for that 
was an insignia of command. 

“Come, Fernando,” cried a fierce and rug- 
ged member of the band to a youthful looking 
brother seated at the lower end of the table, 
“give us a song, my boy! The storm is 
raging without, why shouldn’t we be merry 
within ?” 

“Well, what shall it be?” inquired the oth- 
er,in avoice as low and soft as that of a 
woman. 

“O, anything to drive along the cursed weary 
hours, Suppose you give us the Andalusian 
Lady?” 

“ Yes, let’s hear the Andalusian Lady,”,said 

15 


the gigantic leader of the band, coming for- 
ward and planting himself in negligent atti- 
tude, with his arms thrust up to the elbow in 
the pockets of his outside garments; “ let's 
hear the song, and give it to us in a high key 
too, so that we may not hear the tempest’s 
notes, which is so wont to make us gloomy.” 

The youthful bandit, in obedience to the 
command of his chief, stepped to the wall of 
the apartment against which hung his guitar, 
and having tuned it, he played a soft and 
gentle prelude, and then in plaintive tones. 
broke into the following song: 


Comrades listen—near Gibraltar 
Dwelt an Andalusian maid— 
Fair was she in form and feature, 
As the flowers mid which she played: 


Gentle was the lady Inez 
As the fawn in meadow green, 

And her smile was full of gladness, 
And her cheeks were red’ { ween. 

But th temper came and caught her, 
Stole her gentle heart away; 

And the gorgeous hopes he brought her, 
Soon were doomed to know decay. 


Now she roams in gloom and sadness, 

’ On her brow is seen a shade; 

Gone is peace, and hope and gladness, 
_From the Andalusian maid. 


Crash! a reverberating din resounds 
through the immense cavern, and the song 
is interrupted, for the brigands all rise to 
their feet and listen. Again the crash! 

“Tis but the old gong at the gateway,” 
said the chief.. “ Lorenzo has probably re- 
turned, and is seeking anentrance. Go,some 
of you, and open the gate, but be careful and 
guard the entrance well, until you are satis- 
fled that it is not an enemy that seeks admit- 
tance.” 

Forty or fifty of the bandits at once took 
their departure, to execute the will of their 
leader, and in a short time the huge gate was 
thrown open, and after a little reconnoitering 
those outside were permitted to enter. 

They proved to be a strong body of the fra- 
ternity who had been absent upon an expedi- 
tion, and had just returned, bearing with them 
two prisoners. They were all drenched to the 
skin by the storm which had been descending 
ingall fury for several hours, and their leader 
looked as though he had seen hard service, 

“Well, Lorenzo,” said the chief, coming to 
meet the party, “I had begun to despair of 
your return, and to fear that something bad be- 
fallen you. Where have you been?” 
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“ Why, you see, Velasca, I was overtaken by 
the storm, and lost myself in the fastnesses of 
the mountains. But I have come out all right 
at last, and what is more, I have brought youa 
couple of birds here for your cage that I think 
will please you. Look at them, and tell me 
what you think of them.” 

The brigand chief did look, and well he 
might look, for two more distinguished look- 
ing prisoners had never fallen into his power. 
The one wasa young man, who, to judge 
from. his appearance, could not have seen 
more than five-and-thirty years, and who bore 
upon his features the unmistakeable stamp of 
gentility and noble birth. His garments, 
though drenched and completely saturated by 
the storm, were of the finest material, and 
fitted his well moulded form with elegance 
and neatness, and by his side he bore a Toledo 
rapier of exquisite polish and finish, while 
upon the fore finger of his left hand glittered 
a large signet ring, which, however, he seemed 
anxious to conceal from the prying eyes of 
the bandits. The other was a young girl, very 
beautiful, and dressed in rich garments, indi- 
cating that she belonged at least to a wealthy 
family, and that by some strange vicissitude 
of fortune she had been thrown into the pow- 
er of the brigands. Still her full black eyes 
did not quail before the stern glances that 


_ ‘were bent upon her; and as the chief ad- 


dressed her, and informed her that she was to 
be immured in a prison until it suited his will 
and pleasure to set her free, she did not shrink 
trembling away, but bore herself with dignity. 

By the order of Velasea, the two prisoners 
were placed in separate cells, but adjoining 
each other, and having been locked in, they 
were left to their own reflections. 

No sooner was the door of her prison closed 
upon her, than the young girl whom we shall 
call Evadne, took from her pocket a vial con- 
taining a quantity of nitric acid, and at once 
applied some of the liquid to the iron clasp in 
which the bolt of the lock went, and had the 
satisfaction in a short time of beholding it 
crumbling away before the powerful influence 
of the acid, and leaving the door in sucha 
condition that it could be readily opened 
when occasion required. 

“ How fortunate,” cried she, as she drew 
the door slightly ajar, and peeped out into the 
vast banqueting hall, which was now deserted, 
the bandits having retired to a drunken and 
unbroken slumber; “how fortunate that I 
happened to have this little vial with me when 
captured by the ruffiansg If I mistake not, it 


will now be the means of restoring me to 
freedom. But what will my freedom avail me, 
if Ileave behind me my fellow-prisoner? | 
cannot leave him here to perish, for I cannot 
help thinking he is a man of much conse- 
quence; at any rate, I am determined to save 
him if I can.” 

Noiseless as a spectre did the young maiden 
steal from her prison, and grope her way along 
the deserted apartment towards the door 
through a crevice of which she caught the 
glimmering of a taper. This light came from 
the room of the brigand chieftain, Velasca, 
who was closeted with Lorenzo, his second in 
command, busily engaged in discussing some 
topic of no little interest, to judge from the 
tone of their voices. The young and beauti- 
ful Evadne drew near the door, which was 
unwittingly left a little ajar, and listened most 
intently, for she could not but think that she 
should hear something of real interest to her- 
self; nor was she disappointed. 

“Tam very glad, Lorenzo, that you suc- 
ceeded in capturing him,” said the chief, ina 
low tone, but which, nevertheless, came to 
the ear of Evadne. “I have a particular 
reason for wishing to despatch him, and before 
to-morrow morning he must be among the 
dead. When the storm sprung up just at sun- 
down, I began to fear that it might delay him 
at some one of the inns upon the route, but I 
suppose that he was in haste to reach the 
frontier, and so rushed on to his destruction. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Lorenzo, no sooner 
is he out of the way, than a most brilliant fate 
is before me.” 

“T cannot imagine what it is.” 

“You'll find that out in due season. But 
tell me, how came you in possession of that 
beautiful girl? I wish to know all the partic- 
ulars of your expedition.” 

“That I can soon tell you. In the first 
place, in obedience of your orders, I took my 
party to a wood through which the road to 
Benevento wound, and having secreted them 
behind the trees, I waited with the most 
exemplary patience for the arrival of the 
carriage containing the man you were 80 
anxious to secure. Just at sunset the storm 
came down in all its terror, and I began to 
despair of success; but after waiting two 
hours, and being thoroughly drenched with 
the rain, I saw a coach approaching, and 
rushing out with my hardy band, I had the 
satisfaction of capturing everybody in it. It 
turned out to be the mail coach, and in it, to 


my great joy, I recognized the person you 
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were so desirous to capture. I knew him by 
the description you gave me, and at once se- 
cured him.” 

“Good. I cannot tell you now why I 
wished to secure him, but you shall know 
anon. Be sure I had good reasons. But how 
did you dispose of the other passengers in the 
coach ?” 

“ Killed them—every mother’s son of them, 
except the lady I brought hither. I thought 

you might like her society.” 

“You did rightly, Lorenzo. I want a wife, 
and have wanted one for a long time. She is 
lovely as an houri, and will exactly answer my 
purpose. I shall marry her, despite any opposi- 
tion on her part. In the meantime, Lorenzo, 
you must, towards morning, when the prisoner 
is asleep, proceed to his cell, and stab him to 
the heart. You shall have your reward for so 
doing.” 

“ Enough, Velasca, it shall be done.” 

“Don’t be tod sure,” murmured the young 
girl, who had been listening to the discourse of 
the two villains. “Perhaps there may a way 
be found to thwart you in your fell designs.” 

Noiselessly, the sweet Evadne stole back to 
her prison, and soon after proceeded to the 
door of the stranger’s cell, and applying the 
nitric acid to the bolts of the locks, in a brief 
space of time they were completely eaten off; 
and opening the heavy door, the young girl, 
like an angel of mercy, entered the apartment 
of her companion in misery. He slept upon 
acouch in one corner of the rugged apart- 
ment, dreaming perhaps of happier days. A 
swinging lamp above his head cast a glimmer- 
ing and feeble light upon the face of the sleeper, 
which displayed the classic beauty and regu- 


‘larity of the features which now were pale 


and wan. Evadne proceeded to the couch, 
and shaking his awakened him from his 
slumbers. Starting “up, the stranger, instead 
of beholding the bronzed features of a bandit, 
was surprised to see the face of his fellow-trav- 
eller and prisoner bending over him with a 
look of sorrow and compassion upon her 
beauteous features. 

“How came you here, to-day?” inquired 
the prisoner, regarding Evadne with a fixed 
and admiring gaze. “ Methought you were 
borne to another cell. Was it not so?” 

“Tt was. I was confined in the cell adjoin- 
ing this, but I found means to escape, and 
have come to liberate you.” 

“ Astonishing. How did all this happen?” 

“T will quickly inform you. Iam a teacher 
in one of the public schools at Valambrosa, 


and had been on a visit to my friends in Cadiz. 
Having frequent use for nitric acid in making 
chemical experiments before my scholars, I had 
purchased a small bottle at an apothecary’s in 
Cadiz, and as my good fortune would have it, 
I chanced to have the vial in my pocket at the 
time of our capture. With the acid I eat off 
the bolts of the locks, and you see me now be- 
fore you.” _ 

“You are an angel of goodness and—” 

“Come, come,” said Evadne, playfully, plac- 
ing her little white hand over the mouth of 
her fellow-prisoner, “I cannot listen to you 
now. Time wears apace, and I have over- 
heard a plot for your murder. You must fly 
with the speed of the wind. I have opened the 
door of your prison—now you must show your 
gratitude by taking your departure instantly.” 

“TI cannot go without you.” | 

“You can, and must. I should only impede 
your progress, and perhaps be the means of 
your recapture. You must not be encumber- 
ed by any one. It is your life they seek, not 
mine. Leave me here; I have but little to 
fear. They will not harm me!” 

The young man urged her in vain to accom- 
pany him in his flight; she was firm in her re- 
solve, and told him she would not endanger 
his safety. Finding all entreaties were lost 
upon her, he at length took the signet ring 
from his finger, and placing it upon her hand, 
said: 

“Take this as an earnest of my regard for 
you. As you will not fly with me,I must 
needs depart alone, but I will soon send \a 
force hither to rescue you. When once again 
free, you shall know more of me, and you shall 
then be convinced of my gratitude. Adieu, 
and may all good angels guard and protect 
you!” 

The prisoner quickly left the presence of 
his benefactress, and taking his way to the 
doors of the underground castle, drew the 
bolts, and was soon lost in the darkness and 
silence of the mountain gorges. 

It was towards morning, when stealthily as 
a cat, Lorenzo crept to the door of the prison- 
er in order to assassinate him, but found him 
gone! His surprise was of course great, but 
it was not long ere he had ascertained the 
reason for his absence, and quickly communi- 
cated the whole matter to Velasca, the brigand 
chief. Words cannot paint the wrath of the 
outlaw, when he found that his prisoner had 
escaped. He raved like a madman, swore to 
destroy the life of every prisoner who might 
afterwards fall into his power, and finally end 
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ed by commanding that the girl should be grim implement of destruction, and the 


brought before him. This was quickly done, 
when bending upon her a stern glance, and, 


with a scowl upon his brow, he cried: 


“ Where is the young man who was captured 
with you last evening at the base of the 


mountain ?” 


“T know not where he is now. All I can 
say is that I liberated him, and I suppose that 
long before this he is far beyond the reach of 


your power.” 


“T will pay you for this, minx!” howled the 
brigand, almost hoarse with rage. “ I’ll give 
you cause to remember me, or my name is not 
Velasca. I had intended to have made you 
my bride, but this last act of yours has turned 
my passion to hatred. You shall die the pain- 
ful death of the rack. Take her away, Loren- 
zo, to another dungeon—search her well and 
see that she has nothing about her by which 
she can make her escape. I will give her one 
week; at the end of that time she dies—there 


is no hope for her!” . . 


Evadne was quickly removed to a dark and 


strong cell, her bottle of nitric acid was taken 
from her, and she was left in solitude and si- 
lence to reflect upon the desperate situation 


in which she was placed. Still the promise of 


the young man to send a force to release her 
flitted through her mind, and she did not give 
way to despair. 

Days rolled away. The bandits had gone 
upon an expedition, and had left their cavern 
with but few to defend it. In the depths of 
heriron bound cell, the gentle Evadne pined, 
and hope had almost deserted her bosom. 
Velasca was determined to break her upon 
the rack at the expiration of the week, and 
the maiden felt assured from his manner that 
no promptings of pity would induce him to 
alter his stern resolve. She believed his de- 
termination to be inflexible, and in this she 
was not mistaken. Velasca was a stern, cold 
man, with a flinty heart within his bosom, 
which could not feel for the woes of others, 
and he was resolved to take a terrible ven- 
geance.upon Evadne, because she had assist- 
ed her fellow-prisoner to escape. 

The week at length wore heavily away, and 
grayly dawned the morning that was to wit- 
ness the death of the gentle Evadne. At nine 
o’clock the young girl was led from her cell 
by a band of the brigands, headed by the chief 
in person, Lorenzo being absent with the ex- 
pedition, and was conveyed to the wheel, an 
instrument of torture on which her limbs were 

to be broken. She was quickly lashed to the 


arations being completed, Velasca thus ad- 
dressed her: . 


“T told you that I should destroy you for 


liberating the prisoner whom I had taken such 

efforts to secure, and whom I was so anxious 

to retain. I shall now fulfil my promise, and 
you are to die!” 

We have before stated that the greater por- 
tion of the fraternity were away upon an ex- 
pedition, and that the cavern was defended 
by a few men who were left behind for that 
purpose, together with the chief who seldom 
took command of a foray in person, but re- 
mained behind to plot for, and lay out work 
for the rest. In this instance but twelve men 
were left with him, and these were now 
assembled to carry into execution the orders 
of their chief. Four of the brigands had sta- 
tioned themselves at the wheel, awaiting the 
signal from Velasca to commence the work of 
death, when all at once a crash was heard at 
the entrance of the cavern, and quick as 
thought the huge gate was burst open, and 
a large band of men in the uniform of Spanish 
soldiers, and headed by the prisoner who had 
been liberated by Evadue, and who was now 
in the undress of a general, came rushing in, 
and made a violent onslaught upon the ban- 
dits, who cowered away before the soldiers 
without striking a blow in their own defence. 

They were all quickly cut to pieces by the 

swords of the troops with the single exception 
of Velasca who was captured and placed in 
heavy manacles. Evadne was released from 
the wheel, and at once rushed into the arms 
of her deliverer, not a little surprised to find 
him so changed in his habiliments, She had 
little suspected the profession of the man she 
had saved from certain death, and was aston- 
ished when she ascertaingd that he was one 
of the most distinguished military command- 
ers in all Spain. He had been in the habit of 
travelling about the country when off duty in 
stage coaches, and always upon sucli occasions 
being dressed in plain clothes, his rank had 
not been suspected. 

General Hernandez, for it was he, having 
caused all the recesses of the cavern to be 
searched in order to be certain that none of 
the brigands had escaped, and were hidden 
away, ordered that Velasca should be brought 
before him, as he wished to haye some conver- 
sation with him. . Accordingly, the sullen 
brigand chieftain was quickly taken from the 
cell in which, immediately after his capture, 
he had been locked for safe keeping, and was 
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placed before the famous Spanish general. 
For a few moments the latter regarded the 
bandit with a grave sternness without speak- 
ing, but the eyes of the brigand did not sink 
before the scrutinizing gaze to which he was 
subjected. Sullenly, he stood with his man- 
acled hands cast down before him, and with 
a strong guard of soldiers surrounding him, 
and seemed like some caged tiger eager to 
spring upon his foes. 

“So, Alanta, you are in my power at last,” 
said the general. “I suppose you thought I 
would not recognize you through the disguise 
you have assumed. I know you well, how- 
ever, as you shall soon learn. You were my 
servant once, and being detected in stealing 
my property, were punished. The night fol- 
lowing, you absconded from my service, 
taking with you a valuable gold watch and 
diamond bosom pin, and proceeding to the 
mountains, you leagued yourself with a band 
of robbers and became their leader. You 
have been for years watching my movements, 
and endeavoring to obtain possession of my 
person, in order to gratify your malice. How 
well you succeeded we both know, and how I 
escaped from your power, through the noble 
and womanly devotion of this young lady here, 
you must be well aware. Now, Alanta, for 
T still choose to call you by the name you bore 
when you were innocent of crime, I am go- 
ing to have you shot; not to gratify my own 
feelings for revenge, but in order that the 
world may be free from a miscreant whose 
horrible deeds have disgraced humanity.” 
Then turning to the soldiers, who guarded 
the brigand, he said, “ Take him into another 
apartment—tie him up and shoot hin. Away 
with him!” 

Velasca was at once seized upon, and not- 
withstanding that his hands were manacled, 
he made desperate efforts to, escape. But it 
was allin vain. Overpowered by numbers, 
he was quickly borne to the main hall, or ban- 
queting room of the bandit’s castle, and tied 
toa large ringbolt made fast in the rugged 
wall, 


“Shoot me if you will,” howled the terrible 
ruffian, glaring upon the troops with looks al- 
most demoniac. “You have me in your power 
now, but if I cannot obtain revenge in any 
other way, my ghost shall haunt ye till your 
dying day! I'll drive ye all mad with fear. 
rl—’ 

Crack, crack, crack! went the report of a 
dozen muskets in rapid succession, cutting 
short the speech of the brigand, who, uttering 


a loud yell, sprung up into the air as far as his 
cords would permit, and then slowly sinking* 
down upon the stone floor in a pool of hisown 
blood, which oozed from his side and breast; 
the terrible chieftain breathed his last, while 
his eyes, as they closed in death, still glared 
with savage hate upon the soldiery. 

No sooner was the death of the brigand ac- 
complished, than General Hernandez ordered , 
that the underground castle should be ran- 
sacked, and every article of value packed up 
in readiness to be taken away. The slain 
bandits were then collected together and 
thrown in a pile, four or five barrels of powder 
placed in the centre of the banqueting hail, 
and the soldiers having laid a train, commu- 
nicating with the barrels to the entrance of 
the cave, retreated, and awaited the orders of 
the general to apply the match. Hernandez 
took the hand of Evadne and led her from the 
cavern, and having placed her beyond the 
reach of danger, gave the order to fire the 
train. It was instantly done. Tongue can- 
not relate, nor pen describe, the awful explo- 
sion that followed. It seemed as if an earth- 
quake was about to rend the mountain asun- 
der; immense rocks were thrown with the 
velocity ofa shot from the cannon’s mouth 
through the smoky air, and then all was silent 
save the reverberating echoes among the 
mountain peaks. 

Our story is now quickly told. General 
Hernandez having effected his object, and 
completely destroyed the stronghold of the 
bandits, together with their chief, pursued his 
way to his head quarters, accompanied by 
Evadne, who had now become essential to his 
happiness. Not long after his arrival at Tole- 
do, he made a tender of his heart and hand to 
the maiden who had preserved his life, and 
was not doomed to the mortification of a 
denial. Evadne blushingly acknowledged 
that she had felt an interestin the stranger” 
from the first, which had not been decreased 
by after events, and that if she could soothe . 
the future life of one who had been her fellow- 
prisoner, she was ready to undertake the task. 
To this the delighted general replied, that he 
had loved her most sincerely from the first 
glance that he had of her features, and that 
henceforth he would be to her a kind pro- 
tector. A few days after, the marriage was 
consummated at Toledo, al! the elite of the 
city being present upon the occasion. The 
loving pair never regretted, to the last day 
of their lives, having been in the power of 
the BANDIT OF THE PYRENEES. 
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The Blue African Lily 

This is a noble plant, with a bulbous root, somewhat 
resembling that of a leek; and it retains its leaves all 
the winter. There is a variety with striped leaves. 
A, albidus has white flowers, but it does not differ 
from the common kind in any other respect. The 
African lilies all require a loamy soil, enriched with 
very rotten manure from an old hotbed loosely shaken 
down in the pot, but not pressed; and they should be 
fully exposed to the light. They should also have 
plenty of water when they are in a growing state; 
and they should be shifted repeatedly into larger and 
larger pots, each only a little larger than the preced- 
ing one, taking off the offsets every time, if any 
should be found, till the flower-buds are formed. The 
plants are always very large before they flower; and 
when the flower-buds form, they should be in a large 
pot, so that the roots may have plenty of room; and 
they should be abundantly supplied with water, tak- 
ing care, however, not to let any remain ina stagnant 
state about the roots. Thus treated, and kept in a 
greenhouse or living-room, or under a veranda, this 
plant will frequently send up a flower-stalk above 
three feet high, crowned with twenty or thirty heads 
of flowers, which will come into blossom in suecession. 
When in flower, it may be placed in the open air, and 
forms a noble ornament to an architectural terrace, 
or a fine object on a lawn. If the Agapanthus is 
wanted to flower when of a comparatively small size, 
it should not be so often shifted; and when it is, the 
pots need not be so nearly of a size; once shifting in 
the spring will, indeed, be enough; and if the roots 
are so large as to require a pot of inconvenient size 
(for the roots must have plenty of room), the bulb 
may be divided, and the strongest of the fibrous roots 
cut off, without injuring the plant, or preventing it 
from flowering 


Acacia. 

Most persons understand by the word acacia, tall 
trees with pea-flowers, which are natives of North 
America, and quite hardy in the open air in England. 
These trees, however, are the locust trees, or ‘false 
acacias, and belong to the genus robinia. The true 
acacias are what are called the wattle trees in Aus- 


tralia, with flowers like balls or spikes of down; and ~ 


* as they require protection from the frost in England, 
they are generally treated in this country as green- 
house shrubs. Above three hundred species have 
been introduced; but only about thirty are in cultiva- 
tion in British nurseries, and nearly all these have 
been figured in the botanical periodicals, By far the 
greater part of the acacias grown in England are na- 
tives of New Holland, and most of these are nearly 
hardy ; but some are from the East Indies and Arabia, 
and most of thése require a stove. Nearly all the 
kinds are evergreen; and the Australian species are 
very valuable in greenhouses, because they are in 
flower during winter. In the open ground they 
flower in March, April, May and June. 

All kinds of acacia require to be grown in sandy 
loam, or in a mixture of sand, peat and leaf-mould, 
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well drained. They are generally propagated by im- 
ported seeds (though some of the species have ripened 
seed in this country); and the seeds are two and even 
three years in the ground before they come up. To 
hasten their vegetation, they may be steeped in very 
hot water, and left in the water for several days, or 
in oxalic acid and water, and sometimes even boiled 
for a minute or two, or a little bit may be cut or 
scraped off just at the scar on the seed; and when 
prepared by any of these modes, they will generally 
come up in about a week or fortnight. Acacias may 
also be propagated by cuttings; but these are rather 
difficult to strike. they should be put into a pot filled 
with sand, covered with a glass, and into a hotbed. 


The Cactus. 

The very remarkable succulent plants, arranged 

by Linnezus under the name of cactus, have been 
distributed by modern botanists over numerous gen- 
era, which they are still continually changing and 
re-arranging. At first a few plants were left in the 
genus cactus. but now that genus is annihilated, and 
seven or eight new genera substituted for it; still, 
all the plants that once composed it, and the new 
ones of the same nature that collectors are continual- 
ly sending home, are known by the general name of 
cacti. 
In the time of Linnwzus, very few cacti were known; 
and even in the year 1807, Persoon enumerated only 
thirty-two, but now above five hundred living 
species are to be found in a single collection; and 
numbers of new species are being sent home by col- 
lectors every year. These new species are chiefly 
found in the tropical regions of America, but they 
extend over 75 degrees of latitude, some being found 
near the boundary of the United States, and some 
near the town of Conception in Chili. By far the 
greater number, however, grow in the dry burning 
plains of Mexico and Brazil, where they are subjected 
to the alternate seasons of extreme moisture and 
extreme drought. In these arid plains, where all 
nature seems parched up for six months in every 
year, the cacti have been mercifully provided to 
serve as reservoirs ef moisture; and not only the 
natives, by wounding the fleshy stems with theirlong 
forest knives, supply themselves with a cool and re- 
freshing juice, but even the cattle contrive to break 
through the skin, and suck the juice they contain. 


Amaranthus. 

This extensive genus of annuals, chiefly natives of 
warm climates, will generally flower in the open air 
in this country, if sown in February on a hotbed, and 
planted out in May. The most common species are 
the Prince’s Feather, and Love-Dies-Bleeding, both 
old inhabitants of flower gardens, and of the easiest 
culture. The Tricolor is a greenhouse annual, chiefly 
remarkable for the red and white blotches in the 
centre of its leaves. The leaves of all the species may 
be used as spinach, and they are so employed in 
China. 
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Frozen Pudding. 

Fill the mould with different kinds of sweetmeats ; 
you can place them to form any figure you please. 
Whip to a strong froth as much cream, with a li 
sugar and flavoring of any kind, as will fill your 
mould; turn into the mould a teacup of brandy; fill 
it with the cream; put it into a cream-freezing tub, 
with plenty of salt and ice; let it remain six or eight 
hours. This is very nice for the supper-table. 


Pancake with Fruit. 

Take four eggs, a cup of cream, or rich milk, and 
flour enough to make rather a thin batter; add a 
little fine sugar and nutmeg. Butter the griddle; 
turn the batter on; let it spread as large as a common 
pudding-plate; wien done on one side turn it with a 
pancake-slice; have ready some nice preserve, spread 
it over, roll the cake up; put on to a flat dish; sift on 
a little fine sugar. Serve hot. 


Fried Bread Pudding. 

Take a stale loaf of baker’s bread; cut it in slices; 
beat up six eggs; stir them into a quart of milk; dip 
the slices into the milk and egg; lay them upon a 
dish, one upon another, and let them stand an hour; 
then fry them to a light brown in a little butter. 
Served wish pudding sauce or syrup. 

Webster Pudding. 

One cup of molasses, one of milk, half a cup of 
melted butter, half a cup of brandy or wine, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, one of cloves, one of cinnamon, 
half a nutmeg, one pound of currants, a little salt; 
mix as soft as pound cake, and steam it two hours. 
Serve with cold sauce, 


New Year’s Cookies. 

Three quarters of a pound of butter and a pound of 
sugar beat toacream. Add three eggs, one teacup- 
ful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus, half a 
cup of caraway seed, a little mace, and flour to make 
it stiffenough to roll thin; cut it in rounds. ‘Roll 
this cake with a little fine sugar instead of flour, and 
bake about fifteen minutes. 


Another. 

Four cups of sugar, one cup of butter, three cups 
ef milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one of cream of 
tartar, one table-spoonful of cinnamon, and flour 
enough to roll. Cut them with a cake-cutter. Be- 
fore putting them in the oven, brush them over with 
the white of an egg, and sift on a little white sugar. 
This will improve their looks. 


Macaroons. 


Blanch four ounces of almonds, and. beat ther up 
with four spggnfuls of orange-flower water; whisk 
the whites then mix it, anda 
pound of sugar sifted with almonds, to a paste, and, 
laying a sheet of white paper on a tin, put it on in 
eparate little cakes the shape of macaroons, or 8. 


Seed Cake. 

Six cups of flour, three cups of brown sugar, one 
teaspoonful of dry cream tartar, sifted together; 
warm one cup of milk and one of butter together, 
Add one cup ef sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 
beat into the milk until it froths, three eggs well 
beaten, and half a cup of seeds. Mix this all together 
with the hands, and roll it thin; cut it in rounds. 
Bake it fifteen minutes, ~ . 


Another Seed Cake. 

Beat together two pounds of sugar, two of butter, 
halfa cup of caraway seeds, and three pounds of 
flour; roll in sugar. Bake them on tins, in a slow 
oven. 


A Dinner for a Dyspeptic. 

A fresh cod’s head well cleaned; put it into a 
saucepan with a pint of water, a little salt, and let it 
simmer gently two hours; dredge in a very little 
flour, a small piece of butter, a little more water if 
necessary, and let it simmer another hour. This is 
very nutritious, and very easy of digestion. 

Beef Tea. 

Take a slice of beef weighing half a pound, cut it 
in pieces half an inch thick, half broil it, put it on a 
plate, sprinkle it with a little salt, cut it in pieces an 
inch square, put it into a pitcher, and turn in ita 
pint of boiling water. Cover it up tight; let it stand 
fifteen minutes, and strain it into a bowl. 


Baked Eels. 

Sprinkle some flour over them, and some pieces of 
butter; put them into a pan with a little water, and 
bake them half an hour. When they are dished, 
make a gravy in the dish they were baked in, with 
some butter, flour, a little water, mustard, and catsup. 
Give it one boil, and turn it on the eels. 

Boiled Shad. 

Scrape and scale a shad; split it down the back; 
wash it clean; wipe it dry; lay the flesh side on the 
gridiron ; broiten or fifteen minutes; then turn it 
skin down; broil ten minutes; dish it, and rub over 
it a little sweet butter. Send hot. 


Eels. 

After they are skinned, turn boiling water over 
them, and let them remain about half an hour. To 
fry them, cut them up in pieces about six inches long, 
and fry them the same as codfish. 


English Plum Pudding: 

A stale brick-loaf of baker’s bread, grated; ten 
eggs, half a pound of sugar, one pound of suet, one 
cup of molasses, two pounds stoned raisins, one of 
currants, two ounces citron, one teaspoonful of cloves, 
one of cinnamon, one nutmeg, a glass of brandy, and 
one of wine. Boil inacloth six hours. Serve with 
sweet sauce, ° 


Signs. 

These were introduced into England from France, 
in the reign of Edward III., and they became so gen- 
eral that nearly every shopkeeper in London had 

one displayed outside his shop. Great ingenuity was 

exhibited in the invention of signs calculated to 
prove most attractive to the passer-by, and large 
sums of money were expended in this species of ad- 
vertising. These signs were not affixed to the house, 
but were placed on posts, or hung thereon on hinges, 
at the edge of the footpath. So largely did these 
increase that they absolutely obstructed the free cir- 
culation of air, and are supposed to have been among 
the causes of the frequent epidemical disorders in 
London. They also materially aided the spread of 
conflagrations; and on these grounds were after- 
wards forbidden to be displayed, on pain of a penalty. 
Brass. 

The use of brass is of very great antiquity. By the 
early Greeks it was made with an earthy substance, 
an ore of zinc called Cadmia, from Cadmus, who first 
taught the method of impregnating copper with it. 
The Romans for a long time held brass in great 
esteem. The ancient Britons were acquainted from 
the remotest periods with the use of brass, and had 
even brass foundries established among them, by 
which they minted money and fabricated weapons 
of war. What the ancients generally termed brass 
was, in reality, bronze, a compound of copper and 
tin. In 1563 a patent was granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth for the manufacturing of brass, properly so call- 
ed, which is a compound of copper and zinc, 


Steel. 

The invention of steel is of great antiquity, as the 
Eastern sword-blades, especially those of Damascus, 
attest. A curious custom prevailed among the Celti- 
berians in Spain, of burying the iron in the earth, 
that the baser part of it might, as they supposed, ‘be 
converted to rust; and then forging what remained 
into swords and other sharp instruments. The 
method of casting steel was brought into England 
from Germany in 1720. 

Poor Name for a Girl. 

At a time of great excitement in this country, 
growing out of our political relations with France 
and Great Britain, a man in Vermont named his 
daughter Embargo, whereupon it was observed that 
“so long as she retained that name, all commerce 
with her would be prohibited.” It was suggested 
that the name might have been given ironically, for, 
when read backwards it expresses more than a mere 
willingness to be taken. 


A plain Judge. 

The following characteristic anecdote is related of 
Lord Thurlow. He was one day hearing an appeal 
case in the House of Lords, when a Scotch advocate, 
who had been speaking for a considerable time, and 
showed no signs of leaving off, said, “I will now 
proceed to make a few remarks on the seventh 
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point.” “No, I'm —— if you do,” said his lordship, 
“T adjourn the hearing till Monday.” He then took 
up his hat and rushed out of the House. 


A Dwarf. 

A dwarf, the counterpart of Tom Thumb, has just 
died in Paris, at the age of ninety-two. In his six- 
teenth year, he was placed in the family of the Duch- 
eas of Orleans, and during the revolution was able to 
render so important services that he has received a 
pension of three thousand francs a year ever since, 
Unlike Tom Thumb, he had a horror of appearing in 
public, and for nearly fifty years he has not left his 
house. 


Punctuation. 
It appears certain that the ancients were not ac- 
quainted with the use of any marks to assist the 
reader in ascertaining the sense of the author, but 
that he was left to discover it from the general tenor 
of the subject. The earliest printed books had no 
stops, but some arbitrary signs here and there, intro- 
duced according te the humor of the printer. The 
marks of punctuation now used were invented in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Candles. 

The origin of candles is obscure. They were first 
used to light cathedrals and churches, and were made 
of wax. History records that Alfred the Great em- 
ployed a graduated wax candle, enclosed in a lantern, 
as the best mode then known for ascertaining the 
divisions of time. Candles were notin general use for 
domestic purposes till towards the close of the thir- 
teenth century, when they are first noticed as being 
made of tallow. 


Natural Curiosity. 

In the new State of Nevada, one hundred miles 
west of Reese river, beneath a thin covering of refuse 
saline matter, for a depth of fourteen feet, pure rock 
salt is found as clear as ice and as white as snow. 
Beneath there is water, which seems to be filtered 
through salt toan unknown depth. The whole of the 
fourteen feet in thickness does not contain a single 
streak of deleterious matter or rubbish, and is ready 
for quarrying and sending to market. 


Curious Design. 

An iron letter has just been sent by mail from Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, to England. The iron was rolled 
so thin that the sheet was only twice the weight of 
ordinary note paper. It is supposed to be the thinnest 
iron ever rolled in the world, and was manufactured 
by the Sligo Iron Works. P 
An eccentric Miser. 

The Lockport (N. Y.) Bee announces the death ofan 
eccentric individual named William Colly. He lived 
alone, kept a grocery, and willed his pygperty, valued 
at $18,000, to his relatives in England. He kept his 
specie in an old boiler buried in the cellar. Among 
the deposits in his private vault were fifty thousand 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors anp Proprietors. 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Peruaps the most important piece of news 
that we have to notice this month, is the an- 
nouncement that Missouri isa Free State; the 
constitutional authorities having decreed it, 
the governor has sanctioned it, and sent tele- 
graphic announcements to all the Northern 
and Western States, imparting the remarkable 
fact. This may not seem so extraordinary 
at the first glance, but a moment’s considera- 
tion will show that it is one of the wonders of 
the age—the result of the present war. Now 
Missouri can expand; now she can work her 
mines of iron, lead, coal, copper and other 
minerals, by the aid of free labor, and the great 
result will astonish the North ten years hence, 
for railroads will cross the State in a dozen or 
twenty different directions, meeting at points 
where cities and villages will spring up as if 
by magic, and all over Missouri will be heard 
the hum of honest industry; for thousands of 
emigrants will now wend their way to the 
State and settle there, to grow rich, and es- 
tablish homes for themselves and families. 
What Missouri now wants is population and 
capital; but these will reach her towns and 
villages in good time. We welcome the State 
in its new condition, and wonder what Tom 
Benton would have said had he been alive, to 
have witnessed such radical changes in the 
the years 1864—5. Maryland and Missouri 
are now free, and the effects of their freedom 
will go a great way towards forming the future 
policy of the government. Tennessee is al- 
ready taking measures to abolish slavery, and 
before the close of the present year it will be 
done. The world moves.——Savannah has 
fallen, and Sherman’s men are in possession. 
The spoils of war, captured in the city, were 
immense. The cotton which was taken pos- 
session of in the name of the government 
amounted to nearly $15,000,000, in our cur- 
rency—a verp pretty sum, and enough to 
enrich half a dozen men of modest- ambition. 
Some complications are likely to arise respect- 
ing this same cotton, for foreign owners claim 


it; but their demands will be heard after the 
war has closed; and then, like the French 
claims, can be brought up in Congress year 
after year, and finally settled sometime in 1950, 
when it is hoped that our nation will be free 
from debt, and our finances on a specie basis. 
Some of our zealous legislators think that 
Sherman’s army should share the sum which 
the cotton will bring, and we think that they 
are right. Our soldiers risk their lives to ac- 
complish certain purposes, and why should 
they not be placed on the same footing as the 
sailors in the navy, who make captures and 
profit by them? The principle is the same, 
yet principles are sometimes perverted. In 
Congress the whole consideration of the sub- 
ject has been referred to a committee; and 
that committee will report after the cotton is 
sold, and the money received for the same is 
in the hands of government and speculators. 
Ten thousand bales should be sent to Europe, 
thus knocking down exchange and the price 
of gold. One of the most interesting events 
connected with the capture of Savannah was 
the Union'feeling which the inhabitants dis- 
played. Meetings were called, speeches were 
made, the old flag was cheered, the mayor 
was patriotic and advised a return to those 
relations which were so friendly previous to 
the secession whirlwind; and then, while all 
was harmony and concord, a delegate was 
sent North to procure provisions for the suf- 
fering poor. Well, that delegate arrived, and 
was received in New York and Boston with 
open arms. Money was raised, provisions 
were purchased, ships were despatched loaded 
with food, and ere this meets the eye of the 
reader, the poor of Savannah will have tasted 
the bounty of the North. Will the effect be 
beneficial? We can’t answer that question. 
The Southern people are peculiar in some 
respects, They may take our food with one 
hand, and strike back withthe other. Who 
can tell? Don’t let us be too sanguine of the 
result of our generosity. If the people who ~ 
are fed are grateful, they shall have all they 


want. If not,then let us stop the supplies. 
——One of the most fruitful sources of dis- 


cussion during the past month has been the 


failure of the Wilmington expedition. Some 
partisans blame Porter, and some condemn 
General Butler. The official correspondence 
has been published, and the reader can judge 
for himself. Some one blundered, and for 


that blunder the country must suffer. We 


regret it, but there is no help for us but to 
submit with patience, and try again, with a 
change of commanders. Farragut and Han- 
cock would be two very pretty men to lead 
our blue jackets and blue coats. They would 
not quarrel, that is certain, and that would 
goa great ways towards giving the public 
confidence and hope. The South are jubi- 
lant over the repulse, and well it may be, for 
we were led to think that failure was impossi- 
ble.——A sad marine disaster was the sink- 
ing of the steamship North America, on the 
passage from New Orleans to New York ;— 
197 lives were lost, but we see it announced 


that tke captain and his officers escaped to a 


passing vessel, and left the passengers to their 
fate. Such conduct deserves something more 
than areprimand. Hanging would be a just 
punishment for like cowardice. Most officers 
take pride in being the last to leave their 
ships, but the officers of the North America 
are an exceptioh, Thank God, there are but 
few such sailors afloat~—-The Dutch Gap 
Canal has been blown out, or rather, attempts 
were made to open the canal, but the thing 
didn’t work, for most of the dirt that should 
have gone out, went in; so navigation was not 
profited, and Richmond still remains uncap- 
tured by the fleet, and the rebel iron-clads 
still frown near Fort Darling ——It is stated 
‘ that the Confederates have decided to arm 
and equip 50,000 slaves as soldiers. If this is 
the case, we shall soon see if they are disposed 
to fight for their former masters. If they do, 
the war is prolonged for some months, perhaps 


years, If they come to us, guns in their 
hands, the end is near——Some of the Rich- 
mond papers think that the protection of Eng- 
land and France is to be preferred to living 
with the Yankees. We don’t imagine that 
England and France would care to take 
charge of such quarrelsome children, for the 
result would be war with this country, a fierce 
and savage war, and after all it is doubtful if 
Southern independence could be achieved by 
such an alliance. We are not at all desirous 
to see it attempted, for we have as much on 
our hands as we can well attend to, and 
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enough is as good as a feast, as the Hibernian 
said when invited to eat more than his stom- 


ach could retain——Stoneman, and Bur- 
bridge, and Grierson have made some dash- 
ing raids in the heart of the rebellious States, 
burning, capturing and killing, and playing 
the deuce with the Confederate plans. Salt 
works were destroyed, kettles injured, and 


report says that poor Breckenridge was much 
chafed at the result. He should have used 
more discretion and flour, and then his chaf- 
ing would end.——General Butler was told 
in a quiet order to retire to the Ci'y of Spin- 
dies, or in other words, to go to Lowell and 
rest. The Wilmington affair, the Dutch Gap 
Canal explosion, and a growing dissatisfaction 
with his conduct, are the reasons for the gen- 
eral’s removal.——It is with sad feelings that 
we announce the death of Edward Everett, 
on the 15th of January, in the Tl1st year of 
his age, He left a name that will endure for 
ages. He was a patriot and a statesman, 
held in high estimation by the rich, and rath- 


er liked by the poor, for although he never 
mixed with the people, yet he had their inter- 
ests in view when he advocated certain meas- 
ures. During the present rebellion, he identi- 
fied himself with the Unionists, and perform- 
ed great service for the cause. We have lost 
a great man by his death——And now we 
will revert for a moment to foreign affairs. 
The robbers have begun to quarrel among 
themselves. Prussia and the “ Middle States,” 
as Saxony and Hanover are called, are very 
angry with each other, and the German papers 
discuss the possibility of a civil war. The 
cause of the quarrel is that the “ Middle 
States” refuse to withdraw their troops from 
Holstein and Lauenburg. In consequence, 
Prussia has stopped the return of her troops, 
and threatens to turn out others by force. 
In this matter Austria declines to take any 
part. She is afraid to quarrel with Prussia, 
because she is likely to require the assistance — 


of Prussia in the defence of Venetia. At the 
same time she cannot afford to break with the 
other States, lest she should lose her chance 
of becoming the leading power in Germany. 
Austria wishes to refer the matter of occupa- 
tion, as well as that of the sovereignty of the 
Duchies, to the German Diet. But the belief 
prevails that Prussia will have her way, and 
that before long she will annex Schleswig and 
Holstein; and look out for hotgvork. So hot 
that the attention of all Europe. will be occu- 
pied, and the situation of our own military 
affairs will be forgotten.——Slace the forego- 


ing account of the first attack on Wilmington 
was written, Fort Fisher has fallen, a com- 


bined naval and land force having captured 


the place, and a large number of prisoners, 
guns, and munitions of war. This shows what 
determined men can accomplish, when deter- 
mined on victory. Our commanders do not 
now stand idle and wring their hands, after a 
failure. General Grant supposed that the 
fort could be taken—he was satisfied in his 
own mind, that it should have been captured 
during the first landing, but as there were 
some doubts on the point, he solved them in 
the promptest manner by ordering a second 
attack, It succeeded, and thus the sound 
judgment of the lieutenant-general is vindi- 
cated, his enemies hushed, and the nation is 
the gainer. Blockade-running is now rather 
poor business, for the port of Wilmington is 
closed to all such craft. 


GERMAN SILVER. 

Few of our readers are probably aware 
how many applications are now-a-days made 
of this useful composition. We call it com- 
position, and though the majority of the peo- 
ple imagine that it is a metal sui generis— 
but such is not the fact. It is composed of 
one part nickel, one part of spelter of zinc, 
and three parts of copper; but all these sub- 
stances have to be pure, and exposed to a 
great heat before they mix among themselves, 
The zine metal, which is of a volatile na- 
ture, is not put in the pot until the first two 
are well united together. The refractory na- 
ture of the nickel, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining the metal free from arsenic, iron and 
cobalt, are the cause that not unfrequently 
we see German silver spoons of a gold yel- 
low color, while German silver prepared from 
pure metals, will equal in whiteness sterling 
silver, and will not tarnish. Tea and table 
spoons, knives and forks, firemen and ship 
captains’ speaking trumpets, pocket-book 
clasps, tea sets, lamps and gun-monntings are 
now mostly made with German silver. Up- 
wards of 50,000 pounds of this composition is 
manufactured in this country annually, for 
which the nickel is imported from Germany 
and England. There are but three localities 
of nickel ore in this country; an ore from 
Chatham in Connecticut, yields about three 
per cent. nickel; another ore from the mine 
La Monte, in Missouri, yields about ten per 
cent. nickel, and lately a nickel ore has been 
discovered among the copper ore on Lake 
Superior. 
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NEW ALLOY OF SILVER. 
It has been usual to alloy silver with a small 
quantity of copper—about one-thirteenth of 


the mass, This, without affecting any of the 
good qualities of the silver, renders it more 
durable for coin and other purposes. Pure 
silver being extremely soft, what is made of it 
is easily worn out by the friction consequent 
on ordinary use and the necessary process of 
cleaning. It occurred to the director of the 
mint at Paris, that substituting zine for the 
copper might not only give a compound equal- 
ly useful, but possessing additional advan- 
tages; and he accordingly made some experi- 
ments on the subject. He found that when 
the whole or part of the copper was replaced 
by zine, the fusibility of the alloy was increas- 
ed, and that it was very sonorous and elastic. 
He ascertained, alsg, that when its malleability 
was lessened by rolling, it was restored by 
cooling. A compound of silver and zinc is 
less easily blackened by the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen present almost everywhere, than one 
of silver and copper; the latter metal appear- 
ing to augment the tendency of the silver to 
unite with that gas. A compound consisting 
of 80 silver and 20 zinc retains its whiteness 
and brilliancy in circumstances in which even 
pure silver would become perfectly black—an 
important consideration when the alloy is 
used for ornaments. Another advantage in 
the use of zinc instead of copper, is in the fact 
that the salts produced by the action of acids 
on the zinc are far less poisonous than those 
which would arise from copper. ~ 


‘ 


New Boox—so long expected, 
by the author of “Cudjo’s Cave,” “ Neighbor 
Jackwood,” etc., is at last published. It is 
entitled “Tue Turee Scouts.” The sale 
for it is said to be immense—the advance 
orders using up several large editions. The 
publishers, Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
make the price but $1.75 (which is exceed- 
ingly low), on account of the certainty of 


large sales. 


+ 


Tue Wrives.—A cotemporary speaks of 
wedded bliss in the following poetic strain: 


“ Heaven bless the wives, they fill our hives 
With little bees and honey! 

They ease life’s shocks, they mend our socks, 
But—don't they spend the money ?” 


True.—None talk so loudly of be- 
nevolence as those who subsist on it. 
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Facts and Fancies. 


THE SAN DIEGO DAM. 

Among the numerous anecdotes of Job 
Pheenix which have recently appeared, the 
following, which ought to be considered his 
boldest and best practical joke, seems to have 
been entirely overlooked ; 

About the winter of 1852, Phoenix, then a 
young bachelor Lieutenant, found himself on 
duty in Washington, where in addition to his 
other business, he managed to fall in love with 
the fair daughter of the colonel who com- 
manded him. (I mean the colonel command- 
ed him.) Whether his affection was returned 
or not is unknown, but one fine morning the 
colonel summoned Phoenix to the private 
office and addressed him to the following 
effect : 

“ Mr. Phoenix, your abilities in your profes- 
sion are so well known that I cannot, with jus- 
tice, allow them to rust in the dull routine of 
bureau duties. A fine opportunity for distin- 
guished service now offers, and I have given 
you a preference which you merit. Here are 
the drawings and specifications of a dam to be 
built upon the San Diego river. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars will be placed to your credit, and 
the steamer will sail from New York to-mor- 
row. Nothanks! You deserve all that I can 
do for you. Apropos: My daughter, know- 
ing that you will be pressed for time, will not 
expect a formal leave-taking. Good-by, Mr. 
Phenix! Dam the San Diego river to the 
best of your ability. I envy you the fine op- 
portunity, although, as I have said, you de- 
serve it. You owe me nothanks. Good-by!” 
So saying, he bowed the young man out of 
the office. 

The steamer sailed, of course (such is the 
phrase, which is about as sensible as to say, 
“ the sailor steamed”), next day, and in due 
time Phoenix arrived at San Francisco. After 
a proper course of delay, which he improved 
by making the reconnoisance of the railroad 
from San Francisco to the mission along the 
“ scentral route,” he appeared in San Diego, 
and for three months ‘that ancient city smiled 
and was gay. 

In due course of time the dam was built; 
but knowing that some original engineering 
was to be expected of him, Phenix while 
complying strictly with his orders and draw- 
ings, placed the structure, not across the riv- 


er, but along one bank, up and down the 
stream. “ There!” said he, as he finished his 
last inspection. “There is a dam that will 
stand the test of time. When the river wash- 
es that dam away, let them send me out again. 
I will build another. I will dam the San Diego 
river as long as I live.” 


THE MARRIAGE FEE. 


The late Dr. Boynton was once disputing 
with a farmer about the ease with which a 
minister earned his money. “ Now,” said the 
farmer, “ when you are called upon to marry 
a couple, you never expect a sum less than 
three dollars—this for a few minutes’ service.” 

“ Pooh,” replied the doctor, “I would agree 
to give half of my next marriage fee for a 
bushel of potatoes.” “Very well,” said the 
farmer, “ I'll take your offer, and send you the 
potatoes.” A few days afterwards the doctor 
was called on to splice a couple at Dogtown, 
a place about four miles from where he lived. 
When the ceremony was over, the bridegroom 
said to the worthy minister, “ Well, parson, 
I s’pose I must fork over something for your 
trouble. What say you to taking one of my 
terrier pups? The best breed, I tell you, in 
the country. Sheckin’ nice to have in the 
barn. Worth full five dollars—and I suppose 
a figure 2 would do for the splice, eh?” The 
doctor took the pup with joy. The joke was 
good; he hastened to the farmer, saying :— 
“Now, friend, here is my fee—how shall we | 
divide it’ The farmer relished the joke so 
well that he increased the potatoes to half a 
dozen bushels, 


THE BAFFLED LAWYER. 

At a late sitting of the Cork Assizes, a 
case was brought before the court, in which 
the principal witness for the defence was a 
tanner, well-known in the surrounding coun- 
try by the soubriquet of “ Crazy Pat.” 

Upon Crazy Pat being called upon for his 
evidence, the attorney for the prosecution ex- 
cited to the utmost extent his knowledge of 
legal chicanery, in the endeavor to force the 
witness into some slight inconsistency, upon 
which he might build a point; but he was 
excessively annoyed to find that Crazy Pat’s 
evidence was consistent throughout. 
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Perceiving that acute questioning failed to 
answer his purpose, the disciple of Coke and 
Blackstone betook himself to that oftentimes 
successful resource of lawyers—ridicule. 

“ What did you say your name was ?” he in- 
quired flippantly. 

« Folks calt me Crazy Pat, but—” 

“Crazy Pat,eh? A very euphonious title; 
quite romantic, eha” 

“ Romantic or not, sur, it wudn’t be a bad 
idea if the Parliament wud give it to your- 
self, an’ leave me to chuse another.” 

This caused a slight laugh in the court- 
room, and the presiding judge peeped over 
his spectacles at the attorney, as much as to 
say,“ You have your match now.” 

“And what did you say your trade was?” 
continued the disconcerted barrister, with an 
angry look at the witness. 

a tanner, sur.” 

“A tanner, eh! And how long do you think 
it would take you to tan an ox-hide?” 

“ Well, sur, that’s entirely owin’ to circum- 
stances.” 

“ Did you ever tan the hide of an ass?” 

“Anass? No,sur; but if you'll just step 
down the lane, afther the coort, I’ll show ye 
I cud tan the hide of an ass in the shortest end 
fo three minutes.” 

The baffled attorney hastily informed Crazy 
Pat that he was no longer required. 


A COOL DOCTOR. 


On an evening preceding Thanksgiving, 
many years ago, two students left the colleges 
with the most foul intent of procuring some 
of the doctor’s fine fat chickens, that roosted 
in a tree adjoining his house. When they 
arrived at the spot, one ascended the tree, 
while the other stood with the bag, ready to 
receive the plunder. It so happened that the 
‘doctor himself had just left the house, with the 
view of securing the same chickens for his 
Thanksgiving dinner. The rogue under the 
tree hearing some one approaching, imme- 
diately crept away, without notifying his com- 
panion among the branches. The doctor 
came up silently, and was immediately saluted 
from above as follows: “ Are you ready ?” 

“ Yes,” responded the doctor, dissembling 
his voice as much as possible. 

The other immediately laying his hands on 
the old rooster, exclaimed : 

“ Here’s old Prex, will you have him?” 

“ Pass him along,” was the reply, and he 
was soon in the doctor’s bag. 


“ Here’s marm Prex,” said the all uncon- 
scious student, grabbing a fine old hen, “ will 
you have her?” 

“ Yes,” again responded the doctor. 

“ Here’s son John, will you have him?” 

“ Here’s daughter Sal, take her?” and so cn 
until he had gone regularly through with the 
doctor’s family and chickens. 

The old man walked off in one direction 
with the plunder, while the student, well 
satisfied with his night’s work, came down and 
streaked it for the colleges. Great was his 
astonishment to learn from his companion 
that he had not got any chickens, and if he 
gave them to any one, it must have been to 
Dr. Nott. Expulsion, fines, and disgrace, 
were uppermost in their thoughts until the 
next forenoon, when both received a polite 


- invitation from their president, requesting the 


presence of their company to a Thanksgiving 
dinner. To decline was impossible, so with 
hearts full of anxiety for the result, they 


' wended'their way to the house, where they 


were pleasantly received by the old gentleman, 
and with a large party were soon seated 
around the festive board.- After asking a 
blessing, the doctor rose from his seat, and 
tuking the carving knife, turned with a smile 
to the rogues and said: — 

“Young gentlemen, here’s old Prex, and 
marm Prex, son John, and daughter Sal,” at 
the same time touching successively the re- 
spective chickens; “to which will you be 
helped?” The mortification of the students 
may be imagined. 


THE CONSCRIPTION. 


A close observer of the conscription furnish- 
es the following views on the subject: 

Since the authorities have discovered that 
men who are drafted and are unfit for soldiers, 
may yet be made to serve their country as hos- 
pital nurses andin various other capacities, 
I have deeply reflected upon the subject, and 
am at length enabled to submit the following 
suggestions, which the government is at liber- 
ty to adopt or reject as it pleases. 

It is a well known fact that blind men have 
the sense of touch more finely develope 
those who can see. Draft a few regiments of 
blind.men whocan feel the position and 
strength of theenemy. No exemptions grant- 
ed on the ground that they “ can’t see it.” 

Blind men and Jame men might be drafted 
together, the blind men to go into battle carry- 
ing the lame on their backs, Men who have 
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lost one, or even both of their arms, should no 
longer be exempt. Government is prepared 
to arm any quantity of men on the shortest 
possible notice. 

Idiots should not be debarred the privilege 
of saving their country, in the ranks, when 
we have so many among our generals. 

Draft all thie lunatic asylums—the madder 
men get, the better they fight. 

Dumb men ought to make the most service- 
able soldiers; as they cannot cry “ quarter,” 
their motto must be “ no surrender.” 

It is absurd to exempt fat men, they are so 
well calculated to fill up the depleted ranks of 
the army. If you want to crush the enemy 
by precipitating upon them large bodies of 
troops, let fat men be drafted by all means. 

Confirmed drunkards have been rejected be- 
cause they are not so anxious to whip the en- 
emy as they are to have the enemy treat. 
A large regiment of them armed with rifle 
whiskey and sustained by a battery of deliri- 
um tremens, would do great execution—to 
somebody. 

I have not heretofore favored the idea of 
drafting the other sex, but a brigade of old 
maids would certainly be useful in repulsing 
the enemy. They are sometimes good in an 
attack. 

By all means draft Congressmen. They 
might do a little good in the army, and they 
are of no possible good where they are. 

Conscript all lawyers, their charges will be 
most disastrous to the enemy. 

By observing these rules the army will be 
replenished without trouble. _ 


A SINGULAR CAT. 

There lives in the city of E., a certain 
colored individual, who we will designate as 
Jim 8. One day he was doing a piece of 
work for a person bythe name of R. After 
he had finished the job, and was about to 
depart, he was called by Mrs. R., who said 
she had something she wanted done. She 
took him into the kitchen and said, “ Jim, do 
you see that cat?” Jim saw it. “I'll give 
you a dollar if you will get rid of that cat for 
me.” 1 
@®, yes, yes, I'd as liv’ do it as not,” said 
Jim. 


After receiving the specified dollar, Jim 
took the cat under his arm and walked away. 
He had not walked far when he was hailed by 
a neighbor named M. 

“What have you got there, Jim?” said M. 
~“ Well,” said Jim, exultingly, “it is a 


out of bed and mizzle, did so in a hurry. 
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Rocky Mountain cat, which I paid five dollars 
for.” 

The hair bad all fallen off with age, and 
the children had maliciously cut its tail off, 

M. took the cat, looked at it, and said, “ It 
is a curiosity indeed.” 

“ Yes, ’tis so,” said Jim. 

“ What will you take for it?” said M. 

Jim was now in his element. 

“ Well, I can’t take less than ten dollars.” 
_ “QO, that’s too much, Jim,” said M. 
After considerable “beating down,” Jim 


“As I haven’t got much time to tend ‘to the 
thing, you may have it: for what I paid for 
it.” 

M. paid over the V, and took his purchase 
home. 

Not long after, Mrs. R. called at M’s. The 
first thing she saw on going into the kitchen 
was the cat. 

“ Where in the world did you get that cat?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Why,” says Mrs. M., that’s a Rocky 
Mountain cat, that Mr. M. bought of Jim S. 
the other day. He gave five dollars for it.” 

_ Mrs. R. began to laugh, and said: 

“That’s the same old cat I gave Jim a 
dollar to carry off.” 

Jim kept clear of that place for a while. 


A QUEER WATCHMAN. 

A fellow coming home from California had 
a monster rattlesnake in a wicker cage, which 
he deposited, with his other plunder, under 
his bed at Chagres. The room contained 
fifty beds—-half full of drunk and sick fellows. 
During a temporary absence of the owner, 
the snake got loose, and the owner coming in 
and finding his critter gone, yelled out, “ Ever- 
lastin’ misery! who’s seen my watchman ?” 

Many heads popped up from the flea- 
inflicted dirty beds, but nobody had seen the 
missing article. 

“ What was he, ole feller, you’re inquirin’ 
for?” said a bald-headed man. 

“Why, why, watchman; all my dust is 
under my bed here, and I left a guard with it, 
but he’s gone ?” 

“Guard—was he a nigger or a white 
feller ?” 

“No, he was a California rattlesnake, nine 
feet long, and fifty-two rattles in his tail. 
Have any of you fellers seen the tarnal critter 
crawlin’ round here!” 

They hadn’t—but all that were able to get 
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SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH GEORGIA. 


OPINIONS OF RICHMOND PAPERS, ILLUSTRATED. 


Wat THE ConreDERATE GENERALS DID.—It is said that ot Forrest and Wheeler 
danced for joy when they heard that Sherman had cut loose from Atlanta.— Ri Enquirer. 
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If we are firm and spirited, Sherman can’t hurt 
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How rue YANKEES WERE HARASSED.—We understand, frem reliable sources. that the Yankees have 
left ichmond Star. 


not enjoyed a moment's rest since they 


How SuHerMan's ARMY WAS RECEIVED.—As the Yankees march through the towns, they are received 
in sullen silence by all c!asses.—2Richmond Enquirer. 


How rue YANKEES ENTERED SAVANNAH.—Savannah has fallen! The vandals had the impudence to 
enter Savannah mounted on cattle which they had stolen from Georgia farmers. But the 
never take Charlestun.— Richmond Sentinel. 
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